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AUCTIONS 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 
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Sotheby's Bloomfield Place 

Department of Printed Books and Manuscripts 
Specialises in special sales: 

Monday, 25lh October, I9«2. and following day 

PRINTED BOOKS- Closing date for consignments Monday, 13th September 
(Enquiries: David Stagg) 

Thursday, illh November, mid following day: 

MUSIC AND CONTINENTAL ROOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS 


Wriuiir-r-mr-if 


f Enquiries: William Ward or Dr. Stephen Rue) 

Monday ,15th November , and following day 

PRINTED BOOKS -Closing date for consignments, Monday. 4th October 
(Enquiries: David Stagg) 

Thursday , 25th November 

ATLASES, MAPS AND TRAVEL BOOKS -Closing date for consignments, 
Thursday. 23rd September 
(Enquiries: David Park) - 

Monday, 29th November, and following day 
CONJURING AND CHILDREN'S BOOKS' 


Closing date for consignments, i 
(Enquiries: Michael iTcscItinc) 


Monday. 27tli September 


Thursday, 2nd December, and following day 
NATURAL HISTORY, SCIENCE AND MEDICAL BOOKS 
Closing date for consignments, Thursday, 30th September 
(Enquiries: Alan Gillitt) 

Wednesday, 8th December 

CONTINENTAL ILLUSTRATED BOOKS WITH PRINTS . 

Closing dntc for consignments, Wednesday, 6th October 
(Enquiries: Michael Iicseltinc or Libby Howie) 

Thursday, 9th December, and following day 
ILLUSTRATED AND PRESS BOOKS 
Closing date for consignments, Thursday, 7th October 
(Enquiries: Michael Hcselline) 

Wednesday, 15th December, and following day 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS 
Closing date for consignments, Wednesday, 13lh October. 

Solheby Parke Bemel & Co., 34-35 New Bond Street, London WIA 2AA Telephones (01) 493 8080 
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NEW BOOKS 
SECTION 

PROMOTE LOW 
BUDGET TITLES 
ON THE BACK PAGE 
OF THE 


At a very low cost you can reach thousands of 
readers in libraries and universities throughout the 
world..- 

From September 3, there .will be a new classified 
heading on the! bach page of the TLS entitled NEW 
BtiQKS. This section will provide publishers with 
an excellent opportunity to list books with small 
promotional budgets for as little as £4,50* , 

pimply, phone over copy - title, author, price, 
■ publisher and ISBN to 
' CHERYL DENNETT 

' on ..... 

; • • 01-253 3000 

* Thd rates are £1.50 per line ^ minimum of 3 lines. 


Ready Soon 

CAT 361 

(With strong section 
on Folklore) 
JAMES THIN 
53-59 South Bridge 
EDINBURGH 


LIBRARIANS 


DIARIES, LETTERS AND 
BIOGRAPHY 

IntaroatingcatatoguBOf over 100 
lieme. 

'VIRGO BOOKS', 

1 Little Court', South Wraxall, 
Brad(ord-on-Avon BA15 2BE 
Tel: (02216)2040 


Assistant 

Librarians 


£6610 

The British Council, a worldwide 

educational and cultural organisation, 

is looking for two assistant 

librarians to work in its London 

Headquarters. ^ 

For post of Deputy Librarian, Language 
Teaching Library, an English or language 
degree and experience in Teaching of English 
as a Foreign Language are desirable. 

For post of Information Officer, Health and 
Medical Sciences, experience of medical or 
related field of librarlanshlp is essential. 

Applicants for both poets must have llbrarianship 
qualifications and some experience of library or 
information work. A degree would be an 
advantage but is not essential. 

Startind salary includina London Weighting 

B y annual increment 
d non-contributory 

alls and an sppli- 
to be returned by 
jer 1982 write or 
toting G/7 to 8taff 
tment Department, 1 
British Council, 

> Davies Street, 
London W1Y2AA, 
tel 01-499 8011 
ext 3174 or 3462. 


BOUTH GLAMORGAN 

COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

p.a. ■ 

. n .?P _CS3. Required by the 
■pan institute or 


_ n l F CM. Required uy tha 
South Olamorann Tnatftula of 
■her Education ta be (n 
■nn of the Cyncaad Centro 
.Ibrury, Cardiff serving lha 
Of Education.. Dutlea 


i I umu me uru 

vision of a rofernnee service Top 
staff and jludanta.. Candidates 
muft bo Chari orad Librarians. 
A know-led no of tha 1 1 tern Cura 


A know led go of tha mnnuura 
of Education. Art and Doalpn op 
P hysical Education would be a 
ronsldarabla advantage. Hours 
or work 8- 40 n.m. to 13.00 n 
Pay Award Ponding. 

* Tor application fo 

.. — 

sonno) and Management Bar 
icea Officer, Floor 9. count 


or uartlculara mi 
from The Real at] 
varsity, Lead* LSI 

reference number ... 

i no data • ror applications 17 
September 1083. HOS 


INSTITUTION LIB 
AaBlatafit/Saaratery 
atlas In - — — " 


COURSES 




RMS ARCH 


INDBXlNO 


DKXlNO. -> Learn the taehnl 
ue of indexing with the hal 
t our. approved _ , 

. .. aouriq for the BaalaU 
if indaxera. — Dalai _ 



of lndaxe 

& t « 




EXHIBITIONS 




CATALOGUES 


ANY American books. nBW .. 
out-of-print. - oraay BoIiiS 
86— -39 Elliott Avenue, 

, Park. Naw York. NY 


THE GRRRMLiST FORTNIOMT 
LY. 1.000 old bMka "n c’lJh 
Issue. 6amplo copy free. Writ- 

field. *°° U EccfeBr,flld ' §?; 


a ??.Sn B .ng 

Hammond Ltd., 19 Cla/andoa 

ItoSih. 


■td., 19 Cla/endoa 
nmbrldgs lOaSai 


nainmoi 

§^0%. 


ARAB WORLD BOOKS - R*re 


.and out-of-print. CBtalogSS 
available. David Loraan Lu 
1 9 Suff oik Road, London' 
SW13 9NB. Tel: 0l'-74B (frsT 
lTi« 


available. David " Loraan Ltd 
IS Suffolk Road, London' 
SW13 9NB. Tel: 01 ^748 <?25?.' 


*ft5Ia E d RN - KU A R ° P c B C 3$n 

Stajna. Road. Twftee^ 


LITERARY 


INTER-MEDIA 

Kantorpark«n4, 

8240 Rlskov, Denmark • 

Accepts romantic and crime fiction 
both short etorlee and novels tor 

f ubllcaUon In Denmark. Interested 
i work ol both new end eat- 
a Wished wftera. No readlrn tee. 
For booka synopsis required. 

LITERARY ORRRK ANQLI 
ARTICLES WANTED. AlW 
historical and travel, General- 
Iv baaed on an anold-Heilank 
topic. Oood rataa. The Greek 
Gazette. SB Woptbourd* 

Grove, London W8 4UA. LIST 


BUSINESS 

SERVICES 



MAN UBCRI PT9, ate, typed on 
Word Processor Central Lon- 
don. Tal. 01-580 707a- L135 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, traits- 

a Ilona. from and into Franck, 
lanlafi, German nntl Arabic. 
01-9B1 3669. Ll35 


lotions, from and into Franck, 
Spanlah, Garmon and Arabic. 
01-981 9669. Ll3S 


M/E typing, self correcting 
Oolf Ball competitive retee. 
Peat _ reliable . earvice. 01 - 
7B4 1931 any time LIES 


LEEDS 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 

BRQTHERTON LIBRARY 

Appointment of kninrch 
Fallow/Archlviat 

Appllcetlona ora Invited from 
grad uo tea with raaenrch exparl- 
onco In recant British nietorV or 
a cognate field w -with axoarl- 
—ib In the • management of' 
— darn recorda to work on and 
catalogue the paper* of the lata 
Lord Boy la recently, received. 

„ Tho 'post li available for o 
fixed narlod of up to two year*, 
and the Initial agtary will ba 
within tha range BBSSo^CjaaB. 

A pp 1 1 cut ion forma and. furth- 
er particular* may ba obtained 


TRANSLATIONS. From French.' 
Italian. Garmon. Dutch, Rui 1 

, . 1 eT.k h ' iloVBk ' To V£ 




— i - .arlod dutlea In, a email busy 
2f" • S' v f *! 1 hiatorlfl aoientlfTa . library' 

■Ir 0333 49Bpaa Ext. Good educational background. 
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had raeearcher. hl«- 
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M. Cooper, 4 


• TYPING. Mas etc. Prompt- 
accurate work, IBM goirball- 
RQaaonabla rataa. NW Lon- 
don. Toll SflB BIBB. • Ll» 

PUBLIC & 
UNIVERSITY 

OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY OP 

LEcTOiaiii^ IN . 

ARcJifT^U^B ;; 

.. Appllcetlona era Invited. Mf 
tha above poat. Stipend accord- 
on lhB acale £6.070 -r 
£13,730. Tha Laoturarghlp maf 
bo hold tn aaaaalet ion. with F 
rollowshlp at at. Hugh'a Cob 
leaa. Details may ba . obtained 

.'from the, Secretary. Orl«iU“Ljf!i 
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Lexicographer. »./ [Xifix&u and ; lexicography 

French.] A writer or dictionaries ; a harmlefs drudge, that 
bufica himfeif in tracing the original, and detailing the figni- 
fication of words. 

Commentators and lexicographers acquainted with the Sy- 
riac language, have given thefe hints in their writings on 
feripture. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Lexicography, n.f. [>.i£»cov and The art or prac- 

tice of writing di&tonaries. 

LE'XICON. n.f. [Xc^mov.] Adiflionaryj a book teaching 
the fignification of words. 

.Though a linguift fhould pride himfeif to have all the 
tongues that Babel deft the world into* yet if he had not 
'ihidied the fol id things in them as well as the words and text- 
eons , yet he were nothing (o much to be efteemed a learned 
man as any yeoman competently wife in his mother dialed: 
only. Milton. 

Ley* n.f 

Ley, lee , lay, are all from the Saxon Ieag, a field or paf- 
ture, by the ufual melting of the letter 3 or g. G\bfotCs Cam . 
Livable. «. f [liable, from Her, old French.] Obnoxious j 
not exempt; (bbje&. 

But what is ftrength without a double fhare 

Of wifdom l vaft, unwieldy, burthenfome, 

. Proudly fccure, yet liable to fall 

By weakeft fubtletics. Milton's A^onijles. 

The Englifh boaft of Spenfer and Milton, who neither of 
them wanted geniu 3 or learning j and yet both of them are 
liab 'e to many cenfurcs. Dty den's Juvenal, 

This, or any other feheme, coming from a private hand; 
might be liable to many defedis. < Swift. 

LirtR, n.f [from lie. This word would analogically be lien 
but this orthography has prevailed, and the convenience of 
diftindlion from Her , he who lies down, is fufficicnt to con-' 
firm it.] One who tells falfliood ; one who wants veracity. 
She’s like a liar , gone to burning hell ! . 

*Twas I that kill’d her. Shakefptards Othello . 

He approves the common liar, fame. 

Who (peaks him thus at Rome. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleop. 

I do not rejeft his obfervation as untrue, much lefs con- 
demn the pbrlort himfeif as a liar, whenfoever it feems to 
be con trad idled. . Boyle. 

Thy better foul abhors a Bad s part, 

. Wife Is thy voice* and noble is thy heart. Pope'iQdyffey.' 
Lx'ard. adj . 

1. Mingled roan, . Markham. 

2 . Liard in Scotland denotes gray-haired ; as,- he’s n Jiard old 

■ man. * 1 ‘ " " v ” 

Li b action, n. f. \iibat)o, Latin.] • . • . 

I. The adl of poyring wine on the ground in. honour of Tome 
; deity. .' v'.'v' 

■ In digging new earth pour in fojne wine, that the vapour 
i‘i of the earth and wine may comfit the fpirits, provided it 
;. v be not taken fo t a heathen (pcriHcc, ox libation to the earth, ] 
.ir Bacon's Natural Hf/loty. 

.9* The wine fo poured * •;! •• •■ 

■ . ^ hcy had no other crime to objc£l:againft the ChriftianS* 

■ but^that they did npt offer Up libations, and the fmoke of 
. facrifices, to dead men. . - Stilling fleet on Mpm. Idolatry. 

■■■ '■■■■ T-® then fhe took, with, noftar crbWn'd, . 

Sprinkling the firft l/batipni on the ground. A&ryjen'r Afn. 


i&fyfipn <>i A Dictionary of the.iSnglbh Uiiguflge: in which the Words are 
Peducpl ftom their Orlgfnals, and Illustrated in tfieir Different Significations 


■; • — 7 5i MW| Mi via wuKlliao, auuinuauqiw« m *T-, ^ -tre T 

; : by Bxamplei &om ftie Best. Writers, by Samuel Jolinspiti 1755. 

'■ r y ,j . X7;.- l . v - '■ ' 


OED - whose English? 

Pompidou, de Gaulle 
and the events of 1968 

D. H. Lawrence - a case 
for new copyright? 


.9 


Soviet Russia 

Claude Rawson: modern 
authors and their critics 


Lora ixmgtora s year 
Prince William’s line 

Fietioti : Thbifias B et ger , 
JanKerouac 



§I«I 

m ^ ^ a 
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IfSj 



fjl(j [ijv 




German, Greek, Iban 
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T.S. Eliot 

The Critical Heritage 

Edited by MICHAEL GRANT 

Two volumes: I tot f 9224 5 Vo/ 2 9225 3 
£15 each volume £25 The set 9226 1 29 July 

The Sociology of Art 

ARNOLD HAUSER 

lr» the last book whfch he completed before his death. Hauser 
presents ■ total analysis of the spiritual forces of social expres- 
sion, considering all forms of art from literature to the Beatles 
92313 £19.95 29 July 

The Ancient Egyptians 

Religious Beliefs and Practices 

A ROSALIE DAVID 

Dr David traces the evolution of religious beliefs and practices In 
Ancient Egypt, setting them in their historical and political con- 
texts during Hie main periods when Egypt's civilization was 
formed and flourished 

____ _ , , Library of Religious Bo/io/s and Practices 

087? 5 /doth) €9.35 0378 3 (paper/ €5.95 Illustrated 29Aprii 

The Foundations of 
the South African 
Cheap Labour System 

NORMAN LEVY 

This study of thd South African gold mining industry at the turn of 

ELSSCEta.""' " 0hl on ,h “ ori9ina of pre ” n,dav 

International Library of Sociofogy 0909 7 £16.95 2 September 

The State, 

Industrialization and Class 
Formations in India 

A Neo-Marxist Perspective on Colonialism. 
Underdevelopment and Development 

ANUPAM SEN 

03380 £ 14.95 I July 

Theoretical Logic in 
Sociology 

Volume 1: Positivism. Pres upposit tons and Current Controversies 

JEFFREY C ALEXANDER 

22STI Alfl H? nd ? r "l rour volume wort represents a major 
thought. f0d r “ l lhQ cou,se of contemporary sociological 

International Library of Sociology 90493 £16.95 29 July 

Knowledge and 
Representation 

Edited by BEATRICE DE GELDER 

1 01 ,hs world for ™d- how is It used, how 
and IhSriiSn 7‘ 1 ,J [ CO ec J ° r n of papara ,ooW a < current research 

and theorising I n this of cognitive psychology 

Intambt/anaf Library pf Psychology 09224 £12,50 12 August 

Guide and Index 
to GurdjiefTs 
All and Everything 
Beelzebub's. Tales to his 

Grandson 

£££. in ? B *. h8a ; l W n spared by -a small group of ■ 
, , . I 9235 S £12.95 26 August 

LastEntry 

1 • . .- .apoarnby- ■; ' 

SNOWDON BARNETT ; i'. ; „ 

• (S&N PrafixiQ 7 100 1 ",’■■■ 

7 $ * Kegan Paul - ' ' - 
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Anthropology 955 
Com me nta ry 945-6 
Dictionaries 935 , 95 1-3 
Fiction 940 
France 937-8 
Literary Criticism 941-2 


Memoirs and History 949 
Psychology 939 
Publishing 943-4 
Religion 954 
Russia 950 . 

War 948 


INDEX OF BOOKS REVIEWED 

Baker, Frank (Editor) The Works of John Wesley, Volume 26: Letters II, 1740 - 1755 

|B.Drewery| 

Berger, Thomas Reinhart’s Women [David Montrose] 

Bradbury, Malcolm Saul Bellow [Claude Rawson] 

Biosby, C, W. E. Joe Orton [Claude Rawson] 

Burchfield. R. W. (Editor) A Supplement to the Oxford English Dictionary, Volume 3: O-Scz 
_ ‘ , ' [Roy Harris] 

Collin, Peter, and others (Editors) H nr raps Shorter French and English Dictionary 

[John Weightman] ’ 

Conradi, Peter John Fowles [Claude Rawson] 

Crow. Christine M. Paul Valiry and the Poetry of Voice [G. W. Ireland] 

Dennys. Rodney Heraldry and the Heralds [P. L. Dickinson] 

Hackett, John The Third World War: The Untold Story [Shelford Bidwell] 

Hyde. H. Montgomery Secret Intelligence Agent [Dayid Hunt] 

Kernan. Alvin B. The Imaginary Library: An Essay on Literature and Society [Clfiude Rawsonl 
Kerouac, Jan Bahv Driver [Zachary Leader] 

Klinkowitz. Jerome Kurt Vonnegut [Claude Rawson] 

Laing. R. D. The Voice of Experience [David Ingle by] 

Lake. Peter Moderate Puritans and the Elizabethan Church [Claire Cross] 

Levey. Michael Tempting Fate [Savkar Altinel] 

Longford, Lord Diary of a Year [Victoria Glendinning] 

Marshall, James Vance Still Waters [Robert Brain[ 

McAdam. E. L.. and Milne, George (Editors) Johnson's Dictionary: A Modern Selection 

McLeod. William T.. and Hanes, Patrick (Editors) The New Collins Condse^cdonnry of, he 
w . ' fJ . • English Language [R. R. K. Hartmann| 

Modern Art Bibliographical Series, Volume l: Tribal and Ethnic Art [J B Donne] 

Monckeifpe ofthat Ilk. Iain Royol Highness: Allamy of the Roy ,„ ChM [s , eve „ Ru 
Morrison, Blake Seamus Heaney [Claude Rawson] 

PamyaL [Memory): A historical compendium [Alec Nove] 

Pompidou. Georges Pour rttabtir urn ifrlti [Douglas Johnson] 

Pring; J. T. The Oxford Dictionary of Modem Greek ■ [Margaret Alexiou] 

. Procter. P.(Edllpr) Longman New Universal Dictionary [R. R. K. Hartmann] '' 

RahnEr. Karl Theological investigations. Volume 17: Jesus,- Man, and the Church 

n._ , |J. L. Houlden] ..... 

Richards, Anthony An than- English Dictionary [Victor King ] 

Richards, J. M. Goa |C. R. Boxer] 

Russell. D. A. Criticism In Antiquity [Francis Cairns] 

Skey. NtALCOtk (Editor) Dithmio inghse thdiano l&lano Inglese- [G. C. Lepschy] 

StkEs. I; D. (Edildr) The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Cmrem English i: Ses-en/h Edition . 

Tanner, tony Thomas Pynchon [Cliuido Rawson] [ ■ R ‘ K. Hartmann] 

Wahrio. Oerharo. and others (Editors) ' Brockhnhs Wahrlg: bemsches Wdmrbuch In sechs 
... ... Bdnden, Drifter Band: G-JZ [G. P Bulled ‘ ’ 

Oetnocrath: Centralism: Ah Historical Comment ' [Walter KendalH 
^ard.Keith kqnonal Theology ami the Creativity of God [R; G. Swinburne] ■ . , ' ■/ 

* Commentary . . V..-"' : 


.Cinema: ■■ The Waves (National Film Theatre) (Mary Fumessl 

, Sir [Judith ChernaikJ : 

. Shakespeare: Marin - 

Author, Author; V 7 em P*« ( R °y a! Shakespeare Theatre) .[DaVjcf Nfok#] M ’*;■ S • ? ' \ 

fifty years oil ... \ • 

^ Lawrence and San^ J^bson) V i \ 

. Poemshy James Ijentoh, Peter Red grove. ChristODhetReld • ; . / -• - • I -’ ■ 

948,9H 
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r, W. Burchfield (Editor) 
Supplement to the Oxford English 
Dictionary: Volume 3: O-Scz 


1579dp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
Uniwnity Press. £55. 

It 19 861124 2 


The compilers of the current 
Supplement to the Oxford English 
Dictionary bear a heavy and inevitable 

burden o/responsibility to us all. What 

they decide to pul in and leave out may 
just as easily settle our case in the law 
courts, nurture our prejudices, or 
perpetuate injustices, as decide the 
results of television quizzes or games of 
Scrabble. Public reaction to fresh 
dictionary instalments, however, 
predictably concentrates on the Silly 
Season side of lexicography. Entries 
are added up. Statistics are produced. 
The “new words” hog the limelight, 
especially if outlandish or vaguely 
comic. (Pussivanling and prolly 
immediately top-scored with a caption 
in The Times.) Their origins are 
discussed. Their claims are scrutinized. 
Protests about the acceptance of some 
will follow just os surely as complaints 


enhanced by being brought to realize at 
the same time our own deplorable 
ignorance of our native language and 
of the linguistic community to which 
we belong. Dictionaries are far more 
effective instruments for inculcating 
linguistic humility than prayer-books 
are for inculcating the spiritual variety. 


Roy Harris 


Murray's achievement was the 
definitive establishment of what might 
aptly be called "black-and- while” 


lexicography: and the Supplement 
pcrpetuiites that eminently Victorian 
ideal. 


What gets lost in all this is any critical 
appraisal of the role of the dictionary. 
Moreover, if the dictionary in question 
is the OED, one is dealing not just with 
a dictionary but with a national 
institution. Criticizing (he OED or (he 


principles on which it is based can 
hardly be other than a suspect 


about the exclusion of others. The wag, 
the scholarly amateur and the self- 
appointed expert all have a guaranteed 
field day. It is rather like a cross 
between the announcement of a team 
for the next Test match and the 
publication of the New Year Honours 
list. 


There is something about 
dictionaries which encourages, even 
provokes, this razzle-dazzfe. Partly 
responsible is the bizarre juxtaposition 
of totally unconnected items produced 
by adherence to alphabetical order. 
One is led on willy-nilly to look for yet 
odder snippets of information and 
more amusing or incredible 
bedfellowships. The very convention 
of alphabetization simultaneously 
decontextualizes and recontextualizes 
words in a way which has no small 
element of surrealism in it. It makes 
the lexicographer “automatically” - in 
the various senses of that word - a 
Masson or a Magritte. He becomes the 
agent of a poelicization of the banal 
which is all the more stimulating for 
being (he unsought consequence of- a 
strait-laced professional practice. 

Then there is our sheer admiration 
for the great feat of documentation, 
classification and analysis which 
these dogged lexicographers have 
accomplished. It is admiration 


hardly be other than a suspect 
enterprise which smacks of cultur.il 
subversion. So revered has the OED 
become as an institution that people 
forget - if they ever knew - that it was 
originally something of a subversive 
enterprise itself. 

Precisely because lexicography on 
the OED scale is such a dauntmgly 
formidable task, and cannot uc 
expected in practice to please nil the 
people all of the time, it has become, 
like the English monarchy, virtually 
immune from criticism in principle. 
The public is content to be amazed at 
how well the institution does what it 
does. Whether it could do better, or 
whether it should do something 
significantly different, are questions 
not often seriously considered. 
Niggling over details serves only to 
highlight the impressive record of 
instances in which there seems to be 
nothing to object to. So if I say that it 
seems to me monstrously question- 
begging to define race riot in the way 
the current Supplement does (as “a riot 
that results from racial hostility”), or 
that I think it has rather missed the 
point of the expression to rabbit on, or 
that it is surprisingly weak on the 
vocabulary of cricket (no pad up, no 
plumb in the “Ibw” sense), and 50 on 
for a page or twp, I shall in the end have 


The first principle of black-and- 
white lexicography is the importance it 
assigns to the printed word, and the 
consequent relegation of (he 
vocabulary of everyday speech to an 
inferior position. It is essentially book- 
based lexicography. Quotations front 
printed sources are its primary 
evidence. From the outset it implicitly 
takes the language of the literate strata 
of society us having priority, and treats 
literary, educated usage preserved for 
posterity in the published works of 
major writers as providing the 
permanent standard against which to 
judge any other forms of English. Its 
concern is not with all words equally, 
but first and foremost with those words 
that are "fit for print”. Such words 


educational authorities: and rightly so. 
For there is nothing more conducive to 
questioning established cultural values 
titan a reassessment of language and its 
role in human affairs. 

Just to pul Murray's publication in 
some kind of historical and intellectual 
perspective, it is perhaps worth 
quoting from the 1897 edition of 
Everybody's Pocket Cyclopaedia on 
the subject of the English language. 
There we are told that: “Shakespeare, 
who had the richest vocabulary used by 
tiny Englishman, employed only 
16.U0U words. Milton could pick out 
from 8.UIXL but the average man. a 
graduate from one of the great 


Murray's broadminded 


successors, however, literary snobbery 
continued to pervade the OLD , 1 and I by 


1972 had hardened into official policy 
us regards new admissions. If you 


happened to be a famous author, you 
could lake the liberty of inventing a 


word, or cribbing one from a foreign 
language, and your boldness was likely 
to oe held to “enrich" the English 


universities, rarely has a vocabuhiryof 
more than 3,0011 or 4.111)0 words. The 


ordinary person can gel along very 
comfortably with 5(H) words, and in the 


select themselves by having already got 
into print in the works of reputable 


authors in the first place. It would he 
naive to ignore that at the basis of 
black-and-white lexicography, hard as 
it may try to present itself as 
“scientific", there is this form of 
cultural censorship. 


Murray’s original concept had been 
a more lioera] one, based on the "new 


philology" which had emerged on the 
Continent in the course of the 


Continent in the course of the . 
nineteenth century. Its methods were 
historical and comparative, and it 


accorded speech priority over writing. 
But Murray found that the "new 
philology" from abroad represented a 
considerable threat to the cultural 


for a page or twp, I shall in the end have 
done no more than provide a miserable 
list of petty quibbles which implicitly 
confirms the unimpeachability of 99.9 
per cent of what the Supplement says. 


confirms the unimpeachability 


Establishment of Victorian England. 
He had to struggle against the 
Delegates of the Oxford University 
Press and their attempts to exclude all 
quotations from newspapers and all 
terms - including scientific terms - not 
attested in works of “literature". As 
Linda Dowling puts it in a recent 


Anyone, who wishes to broach more 
serious issues about dictionaries has to 


paper, what Murray was doing 
"appeared to subvert the central 


rural districts n knowledge of 2(X) 
words is sufficient to curry a man 
through liis life.” By "me great 
universities" nrc evidently meant 
Oxford and Cambridge (of which "the 
average man" is a graduate). This 
"average man” is clearly more 
loquacious than the 1111111 of ine "rural 
districts”, who seems to be envisaged 
as going around uttering sparse 
Tarzan-ltke monosyllables ("Oats". 
"Hay**, “Dung”, “Slrewth”, etc. up to 
a limit or 200) ns the needs of rustic 
intercourse dictate. What Murray 
published certninly pul an end to 
certain ignorant misconceptions that 
had previously flourished unchecked. 

Like all British radical initiatives, 
however, Murray’s lexicography 
succumbed to compromise and 
Establishment assimilation. The 
eventual knighthood which he almost 
refused (beenuse such honours tended 
"to make people Tory and ween them 
from popular sympathies") was 
symbolic. The OED was destined to be 
a bastion of philological conservatism 
and right-mindedness. Not until 1972 
did it officiully recognize the existence 
of various centuries-old "four-let ter" 
words. Even then, the editor had to 


language (however absurd, un- 
necessary or trivial the innovation). 
But if you were just a reporter writing 
for the local paper, or a civil servant 
draft ine n document, you apparently 
had no ousinc ss in iroducin g new words 
at all, however useful. This is an 
editorial policy which will admit almost 
anything into a dictionary, provided it 
comes Troui the prestigious pen of 
some literary lion - a Samuel Beckett 
(fir/imuMii) or a Virginia Woolf 
{scro! loping). No protest against 
including fun-words in a dictionary is 
here intended. The point is thnt the 
OED'h "fun" has to be sanctioned by 
literary res| wet ability. And the 
obligatory route to literary 
respectability is via the printed word. 

Black-and-white lexicography is nlso 
black-and-white in that it lakes it upon 
itself to pronounce authoritatively on 
the rights nnd wrongs of usage. In 
Murray's case, this was genuine 
Victorian do-good ing grafted on to a 
school 1 mister's sense of duly to his 
pupils and a desire 10 “improve” 
people's English. In Murray's 
successors, it became simply donnish 
conservatism, tinged by sheer 

reluctance to accept that anyone clse's 
practice or opinion should lake 
precedence over their own. The 
difference in attitude is neatly 
illustrated by two anecdotes on record. 
When someone appealed to Murray 
for guidance on correct pronunciation 
he replied: it is a free country, and a 
man may call a vase a i-mvre, a vahse, a 
viize. or a vase, as he pleases. And why 
shuuld he not? We do not all think 


authority of culture and tO open the 


apologize with a self-congratulatory 
coyness that made one writhe - and a 


alike, walk alike, or dine alike: why 
should we not use our liberty in speech 
also, so long as the purpose of speech. 


resist the- temptation to tax 
lexicographers by itemizing the 
manifold minor inadequacies that dose 
scrutiny of their compilations will 
always reveal. 


defensive walls of Victorian literary 
decorum to attHck from every side". To 


this succinct summary of the position, 
one might add that Murray’s policy did 
not merely appear to subvert that 


coyness that made one writhe - and a also, so long as the purpose of speech, 
hardly coincidental lapse into French , .to.be : intqW^ible. 1 and 
{“no ' Engl ish-lBpgii age dictionary interfered More recently, 

contained ffre morenotorfous of (he Irowver.i vhenthe Post! 
sexual Wbrds, ‘nous avohs chaiigf tout (he Q$P \ ^ ?hi 
cela \ The risque words In whether the cotTe^ sjielllng^of the 


The present Supplement Is in many 
;soects a remarkable posthumous 


not merely appear to subvert tnai 
authority, but effectively did so . In that 
respect, the qualms of the Delegates of 


respects a remarkable posthumous 
tribute to the work of the founding 
father of the OED, Sir James Murray. 


respect, the qualms of the Delegates of 
the Oxford University Press were well 
founded. Progress in linguistics is 
always likely to be feared by 


question were promptly provided with adjective frani the ' 

“full supporting evidence" in the shape dutiable or dtaliable.il emerged that 
- tj ui- ni lAPf n#innc thp K'dltor nf the Concise Oxford 


of impeccable’ literary attestations, the editor of 
presumably long on record in 'the Dictionary (whponthlst^sionlnrew 
Oxford archives, but- hitherto concision to ‘hc vjinds) oraned that 
suppressed. there was a Rouble I. whereas the 
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cditnr of the OED Supplement look a t 
surprisingly more economic a I line and i 
thought (here was only one. The issue r 
tens resolved by the editor nf the i 
Supplement . who is reported as saying: i 
“As I was in overall charge I 
recommended one." r 

Lexical prescriptivism takes two r 
forms. On the one hand, what the c 
dictionary says is regarded by the man- ■ 
in -the -street us oracular, and I 
dictionary-makers know this. Hence t 
mere silence - omitting a word or ;i \ 
meaning - is itself a kind of t 
condemnation. On the other hand. * 


certain usages arc explicitly singled out 
as wrong, anil the public solemnly 
warned against them. Prescriptivism of 


the latter kind is even typographically 
formalized in the OED by means of ii 
sign, the so-called “paragraph murk", 
which is said to indicate “cat achrestic 
and erroneous uses*’. The editorial use 
of this symbol culls for some comment 
since ii Is, unfortunately, far from clear 
what is to be mill erst nod in thin 
connection either by "cut achrestic" or 
by “erroneous''. Why error and 
catuclircsis should be lumped together 
at all is in nuy case it puzzle; but It is a 
puzzle which throws interesting light on 
OED prescriptivism. 

Catuclircsis is one of the varieties of 
trope distinguished hy Classical 
rhclnriciuns. It involves the application 
of n term to designate something which 
has no specific ucsignution of its own. 
but which is deemed to fall strictly 
outside the proper meaning of the 
word in question. Ironically, (he 
English use nf the term cntncltrestic as a 
near. synonym for erroneous is not itself 
calachresiic by this definition, 
Although by the OED ' s standards it 
might well count us erroneous. It nil 
depends on wbni you take the “true" 
meaning to Ire. Since very few 
Englishmen have ever heard of the 
term catttdtresiic anyway, it provides 
an example which ought by r ignis to gu 
under the entry which the Supplement 
understandably allots to Inal well- 
known English expression obscurant 


true names in that sense. > So a word 
used ill accordance with its true 
meaning is correctly used; whereas 
used otherwise (hurl in ncroFcfcincv with 
its true meaning.it is used erroneously. 

When the “new philology” finally 
ousted biblical views of language in the 
nineteenth century, etymology look 
over from Adam. Discovering tne true 
meaning of n word meant tracing it 
back to its origins. This etymological 
Adamicism, strongly entrenched in 
black-and-white lexicography, is still 
the source of popular pieces of wisdom 
such as the impossibility of considering 
three alternatives (because the “true 
meaning of idtenuitiie comes from 
Latin alter “one of two"}. The 
awkward problem was how to decide, 
in the case of many new usages, 
whether the innovation was in 
accordance with a word's "true** 
meaning or not. History showed (hat 
usages formerly condemned often 
came In be accepted unhesitatingly by 
later geitcratii mis. What philologists of 
Murray's day simply could not accept, 
however, was the idea nf abandoning 
the notion of true meanings altogether. 
The educational nnd suciul con- 
sequences would have been unbear- 
able. lire iishbc uf the iauurnnt and 


assuming that when Shakespeare's eloquently put it at the time - "in 
contemporaries used the word happy exactly the same spirit in which the 


they were using the same word as we 
still use nowadays. This word might 


eulogist treats his stones". Thus 
luck-ami-white lexicography is itself a 


have acquired different spellings, historical monument to a nineteenth- ordinary Englishman sets great store 
different pronunciations and different century failure to see the gulf which by having things "in black and while" 
meanings over the generations; but separates the study of words from the That everyday phrase says more about 
nevertheless it had alw ays remained the study of the physical world. English altitudes to worefs than a whole 

same word. TTtaf was why all its forms To put the matter in more narrowly library of learned publications on 
and meanings would be grouped |j llgu iMjc terms, black-and-white psycholinguistics. But the lay trust in 
together under a single entry in the lexicocrapfiv of the OED variety black-and-white lexicography is ii«|| 
dictionary. Words were thus treated by i rrem edjably confuses synchronic and ! ar rt promoted by the OED, which 
UED Icxicographv as if a word were an diachronic facts. Although it claims to mdeed sets out Englishmen's 
enduring national landmark, like the be as the fu|1 tll | e re veals. a dictionary vocabulary clearly in black and white 


It would be foolish to underestimate 1 
the profound psychological appeal ol ! 
black-and-white lexicography, if u;' \ 
language is anything to go by the 
ordinary Englishman sets great store * 
by having things "in black and white" I 
That everyday phrase says more about I 
English altitudes to words than a whole ' 
library of learned publications on j 


Tower of London. It might need repair 
or modification over the centuries, or 
even complete rebuilding; buL in the 
end it was historical continuity which 
assured its identity. 

Are words like public buildings? 
Murray evidently thought so, and he 
set up the OED as a kind of lexical 


diachronic facts. Although it claims to 
be. as the full title reveals, a dictionary 
"on historical principles”, those 
principles represent tlie fossilized 
epistemology of a bygone era. In 
effect, they either deny or ignore the 
existence of synchronic facts 
altogether. They pretend that ns 
Englishmen we have no option but to 
use the language which Shakespeare 


understandably allots to that well- 
known English expression obscurant 
per obscurius (cf, of coutsb, ignotum 
per Ignotlus). 

Taking a deep lexicographical 
breath and pressing on. we come to the 
key question of what the prescriptive 
term. erroneous (ns used [by a. 
contemporary lexicographer) might 
mean. The editor of the current 
, Supplement at least gives us some 
clues, obscure though (hey arc. He 
says, far example. Hint it is erroneous 
. to use refine to mean "deny, repudiate” 

, Protagonist when used to mean 
“proponent” also gets the dreaded 
black paragraph mark. On the other 
hand, the use of reconversion to mean 
[•‘conversion'" and of the noun overkill 
to mean "excess” go uhcondenjncd. It 
’ .seems that an erroneous usage is not 
. just. one which is rejected by. the well 
educated; for although we nrc told that 
'the use of pristine to mean "unspoilt" 

. or "brand- new” is "regarded with 
disfavour by many educated 
speakers",, it ik . apparently, not 


ii hie. 'I lie iishbc uf the iauurnnt and 
illiterate would automatically have been 
promoted to equality with tne usugc of 
the middle classes. 

This is ultimately why OED 
lexicography perpetuates a con- 
fusion between value judgments 
nml descriptive categorizations, 
providing no clear criteria for any of 
them. (A case in paint is the pejorative 
label “Vulgar'', which the OED tries 
vainly to pass off as n technical term.) 
The muddle is the direct result of the 
fnct that Victorian philologists could 
not resist their own everyday practice 
of projecting on to a word or n usage 
the characteristics which they 
nssociated with its ‘typical" users. 
Nothing reveals more clearly the socinl 
bias of their approach (o language. 
They paid lin-scrvice to the academic 
ideal of founding an impartial, 
descriptive “science* 5 of words; but in 
the end they could not see that linguistic 
description could endorse - or require - 
any other viewpoint than their own. 

OED lexicography is also black-and- 
white lexicography in yet another 
sense. It lakes for granted the validity 
of the assumption that the many 
varying shades of semantic grey which 
in practice language presents us with 
can without distortion be reduced by 
reference to a clearly determinate 
number pf verbal meanings- This 
assumption was accepted without 
question by the . philologists pf 
Murray's generation, ft no longer is 
today. But it is an assumption very 
necessary to the whole enterprise of 
presenting the vocabulary of a 
Inn wage ns h list of separate items, 
cncn with a fixed set of possible 


a bCdEF 
EHXJKL 

mnciFijir 

□tuitiux 

Ml d-EDE 


The Epps-Evans typeface for electronic recognition, an Illustration from 
Alphabet at Work by William Gardener (U2pp. A. and C. Black. £9.95. 0 
71343306 7). The face, which has no diagonals or curves, was produced by 
the Computer Science Pivision of the National Physical Laboratory. 

Ministry of Works which would respect used (give or take a few Innovations 
their ancestry, keep them in good and a tew obsolescences). It is rather 
repair and record their slowly like insisting that the modern container 
changing physiognomy for posterity, lorry Is just an updated version of the 
Hence the crucial role which the OED horse and cart. 


assigns to etymology (on which Murray 
also had to struggle against the Curiously, although none of 
Delegates of the Oxford university Murray's worst enemies would - or 
Press). Hence too its almost total ever could -have accused him of being 
neglect of the fnct that no word can a structuralist, his experience ns a 
‘ — ithout the support it derives at lexicographer brought him to see the 


neglect of the fnct that no word can a structuralist, his experience ns a 
exist without the support it derives at lexicographer brought nim to see the 
any given time not from Us verbal practical reality which underlies the 


ns h list of separate items. 


forebears our rram its vernal structuralist's theoretical position, people think words mean is just as 
comempofaries. Words do not,' like Saupsure talked about the impossibility important as what experts declare 
buildings, have an independent and of drawing a panorama of the Alps them to mean. They must somehow 
continuous physical existence. The from several points of view deal with the differences between an 


largely promoted oy the OED, which 
indeed sets out Englishmen'} 
vocabulary clearly in black and white 
for them. Hence many are convinced 
that if they cannot fincf it "in black and 
white" in the OED, then it cannot 
"really" be an English word or an 
English meaning after all. The belief 
and the dictionary feed on each other, 
and there is no sign that either is not 
thriving. 

Is that then the pattern of English 
lexicography for centuries to come? 
Will words /list continue to get added 
interminably to the store in that great 
verbal mausoleum now run from the 
"splendid spacious Georgian mansion 
in central Oxford" (as the editor 
describes his present headquarters)? (t 
will be counted a blasphemous impiety 
to hope not. Bui let It so be counted. 

By all means let the denizens of the 
mansion in St Giles complete the final 
volume of the present Smub/c«i«h 
( scheduled, we arc told, for 1985). Let 
them be sincerely congratulated on a 
Herculean task nobly done, and let no 
one underestimate the scholarship and 
devotion that task demanded. But then 
there must be some kind of rethink, 
long since overdue. The OED is too 
much a prisoner of its own post, 
shackled by methodological decisions 
bravely taken back in the last century. 
Even the British Empire eventually 
had to face the fact that , whether or not 
It could be made to work, it no longer 
met the needs and aspirations of those 
whose interests it claimed jo guard. 

If justice is to be done to the future of 
the English language, there must 
sooner or later come a break with (he 
outdated lexicographical methods of 
the past. New techniques of 
investigation .and description are 
demanded, which must in pnrt be 
experimental and quantitative. These 
techniques must give full recognition to 
the very complex social and situational 
diversification of English. They must 
come to terms with the fact that the 
ways words interlock with one another 
at any given time are just as important 
as how words are historically related to 
the usage of past centuries. They must 
try to strike a better evidential balance 
between the book and the many other 
forms in which words circulate in a 
twentieth-century community. They 
must acknowledge that what ordinaiy 


speakers,, it i$ . apparently not while without prejudging the issue will 
erroneous. Again, although jmst* quickly come to doubt whether It is 
graduate to mean “graduate” and (iinlesx he hiis been so brainwashed by 
, parameter to. mcrii|.< "boundary, limit''. n‘ dictionary-based education thnt lie 
are described ns "loose’* uses, they are literally eiinnot conceive dint Words 
evidently not erroneous upes cither. • could be anything else than what they 
What Is one to make of nil this? How nj*. represented ns being In 
■ does today's lexicographer determine dictionaries). 


each with, n fixed set of possible buildings, have an independent and of drawing a panorama of the A 
interpretations. Is thnt iii practice how continuous physical existence. The from several points of vi 
language works? Anyone who reflects reason why Murray's generation tried simultaneously. Wnat Murray said 
carefully, upon his own speech, for n to treat them as if they did was that the a letter to Henry Sweet) shows a m 
while without prejudgittg the Issue will demands of nineteenth-century confronted wltn this truth in vt 


to treat them as if they did was (hat (he a 
demands of nineteenth-century c< 
scholarship required that the study of p; 
languages be assimilated as far as bi 
possible to the prevailing naradiems of w 


a letter to Henry Sweet) shows a man 
confronted with this truth in very 
practical terms; “I shall have to do the 
best I can at defining probably 80,000 


Englishman's vocabulaiy and his 
wife’s, or his daughter’s. Thpy mud 


when language-users are grtilty of 
linguistic error? Is it a matter of 
neglecting- things they should have 
been (nUght til school? (it hardly secnis 


could he anything else than what they 
are represented ns being In 
dictionaries). 

The notion thnt n vocabulnry is 
something that can be specified ns on 
inventory of independently existing 
entities,- to , which the users of n 


possible to the prevailing paradigms of words that I never knew or used or sew 
the natural sciences. It was hoped that before . , . One may perhaps admire 


languages could ultimately be treated 
by the philologist - as Oxford's first 
Professor of Comparative Philology 


a man who says he will do his best to 
walk on water. But one does not doubt 
t^at he must drown in the attempt. 


in VB >7 allow for the existence of other kinds of 

Eo the wordpower than the one which (he 
iy 80,000 Reader's Digest says it pnys you to 
?d or saw increase. In short, a seripus start must 
is admire be made on treating the recording of 
s best to. English vocabulary, as part of the 
lot doubt systematic analysis of the structures of 
tempt. communication in modern society. . 


Inventive etymologies 


■ wuui.u hwi cM-tipe wifimwu hi me, iur practical purposes. (O nincx-nna- n , t, 
•iMIftV •- classroom . such ns abbreviating does to • white lexicography, but also to the *8i KOgCTS 


does riot provide can be stated as and slish (“a low. word formed by 
follows. There Is an introduction by the reduplicating slash" - Onions f s 
. pitots --.short and sensible, not very Shakespeare Glossary far-some reason 
controversial nor * vety ■ ; explorattny. Skipped this altdgether). The only 
Johnsons great Preface is reproduced, possible objection Is that the selective 
but, neither the history of the language reproduction of senses, for example* 
nor tne grammar finds a place. The., fashion, meaning 8 only, prevents 1 ® 
remainder of the book is taken up by reader -. from Following Johnson s 


• cases, -even, the cnnddmrintjon verges 

' tin-' self-contradiction. ; The ..- very . nation) is Inseparable frohv its history. 

evidence, thq $tippleihent provides, for . There Is. it maybe urged, some truth in 
. a . Qjyim pfc , .to document, (no ;so- called that proposition; but not quite ns much 
jus" Use of the verb /ipfirfr is • truth as 'Murray and lils conlemnoraries 


limitations of that generation >vere set 
by the belief that « language (like a 


E. L. McAdam and George 
Milne (Editors): 

Johnson's Dictionary} A Modem 
Selection . 

465pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 
Papermac. £3.95, 


remainder of the book is taken up by 
the . selected entries. Johnson's 
etymologies . have generally been 
omitted, even the [more inventive, A 


intelligent (though unsystematic) . 
tracing of the semantic stem. Some 
might regret the omission of Johnsons 


r ” ■ -- ■- • — : , i 7. — iwi.iiui uuiic in mum rnnprmar QS ' ... — t t o— v . uouhk ui uic wiunmiv on/,,,. • 

•••;. . "erroneous" Use of the verfcr refute is truth as Murray and fils contemporaries n < 7 'SMut, n -m „ Qa j omitted, even the more inventive. A might regret the omission of Johnsons 
v .•.precisely. the kfod.pf .quotation fr<?m supposed. ,Jn rather Words, Victorian 4 aml u 333 J*” 1 * 8 sampling of the illustrative quotations Plan, pf 1747 but In a book of this 

•r ' :;respcctubje aourcefiWhlch throughout phifology.hnd.notycfgot asfor asthe.The selection : from Johnson's P rovid «i,but the emphasis compass thatloss seems defensible;: 

v . the MW j-Pf. the .diclipnqry is! taken V lesson thftt was to be taughj in Geneva Dictionary now reissued hv ies foharely on the definitions. These ; . .. 

.'. . .establ shing ?couect usage. Vvh&i c 


the dictionary is! taken ns lesson that was to be taughj in Geneva Dlcthnatymw reissued by Golancz «« -®q Jarely on the defii 
correct usage. IWhyioifo by Saustora, which luroed out to be the first appeared in 1963, when no other have been chosen by 
Sir 1 ® By , version was conveniently available' fe d jSL 8 . c K n i n ! of S c 


means of a 


■S : \vbndera,[ does l uot lhe lexicographer/ , bnslc .fesson of modern linguistics. By version was conveniently avSlable fc d !®ous scanning of the foil coverage. 
: (hat time hqiyever. . the 'OED was Nineteen yeara laterthererstilla The funnydnes aretttere, ofcourfc, 

'• .1 • ''Ttis ,iV . ii., . . I> ■ n- nilhlichprV. ■’ .liinn*riih<il AAlHn . - and SO ton nrp fhfi mA(inlnd< nlu»rt 


.* The , key' .to the conundrum ; Is Or'- publisher s- jueger 
■■■}. ’provided by the. telMqle grouping : ;ln^xorapjy ahead uqdcr 1 
, •/ ' together, dv ettqr with, caitnehresi*. nn d nothiag'coaldpossibl 


at; , we see. 1 .here . Is ' : ihc 




frj publishers- jtiegernhut going place for such a work. The feorints of f ^. s0 tQ0 are the.meanlngs given for mnepenny Dixonary which .;B«g 
Inexorably ahead under ns own steam, the complete text which have abneared' n .' sense 1 (although the 1 Sharp scornfully flung from her co acn 

nnd nothing could possibly halt It. Ahy hre necessarily bulky ' and expensive • fi ne ' musfrauon' from Dryden ; is.' must hhye beeh one of thd mote 
attempt to take on board the radically; By comparison the McAdUm - Milne ^ 8 S, i*g),.ro»tii«ce 1 tory. Some of the slender; • versions.' , This , "modem 
different, understanding .of, words version Is easv to use visual I v ! nor ^ P Uz * lin a; archaisms, such.as the selection is altogether serviceable, 
impllcit.In .5tru'cturalismvW)uld hgve- intelligible : ‘.and 'caDablebf belne ®puh«vew/7 are included: so are within - its acknowledged liriuts, and 
stppiKd^he;:jqggcrnaut dead iri its- transported without a'ldsaase Irollevl ,en ffhy ..entries quanted; front • thp . was worth reprinting m good time : 
tracks. -Thbrq.was nothingfor itbtit to It is apage-for-paM reprint df the! 963 ^I? peda8 ’ *9^8 clt ?Won of Dr the festivities fo accompany Johnsons 


Since • the octavo, edition of 17& ■ 
there have been numeral 
abridgments of the text. The tWo-auu' 
ninepenny Dixonary which BecVy 
Share scornfully flung from her a)a«i 
must have beeh one of thd more 
slender;' versions,’ This . "modem 
selection is altogether . serviceable. 
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Minister to the General 


Douglas Johnson 


Georges Pompidou 

Pour rttabllr une v 6 rit 6 

296pp. Paris: Flammarion. 65 fr. 


fcs. ,, ‘ars? - ss 

forgettable. In some cases it is only 
beoiuse a road or a square has been 
named after them, that any general 


£cole Normale days, Ren 6 Brouillei, 
Pompidou found himself ett mission in 
the private cabinet of General de 
Gaulle himself. When de Gaulle 
resigned and subsequently formed his 
Rassemblement du Peuple Francis, 
Pompidou did not become an official of 
that party, was never a candidate at 
elections, and was not paid from party 


funds. He worked for the Ministry of 
Tourism, for the Conseil d’etat, and as 


recollection of their careers persists. 
But it is W be hoped that Georges 
he remembered For 


a part-time lecturer at Sciences 
Pohtiques. But he was, officially, de 
Gauiie's chef de cabinet. 


unpleasantly. This concerned the 
events of 1968 and the months which 
followed. Pompidou, like ail those who 
had enjoyed the confidence of de 
Gaulle, was a discreet man. not given 
to justifying himself, nor to recounting 
the intimate details of his government. 
But he spoke freeiv about this period in 
his life. Since his 'death his widow has 
maintained a rigorous silence about 
her husband. But when a book was 
published, suggesting that during 1968 


pessimistic impression. or so tradition of the Commune. It is a pity 
Pompidou claims). The next day de that Pompidou does nol enlarge upon 


ampidou claims). The next day de that Pompidou does nol < 
aufle suddenly cancelled a planned "lescrisespsychologiqucs 
ibinet meeting, refused to sec his which he claims to nave I 


Pompidou endeavoured to manoeuvre 
de Gaulle out of power (Les Trots 
Dernters Chagrins du GAtlral de 
Gaulle, by Anne and Pierre Rouanet) 
she made a statement, denying the 
allegations and claiming that, to the 
last, Georges Pompidou had (he trust 
and the friendship of dc Gaulle. Now 
she has taken (lie defence a stage 


Pompidou will be remembered Tor 
more than the large and extravagant 
arts centre in Paris that bears his name. 


one of only four presidents to die in 
office, and one of only two to have 
been a former school teacher. 


Pompidou's is one of the more 
extraordinary stories in any "making of 
the President" series: it is the story of 
someone who succeeded without 
apparently trying. 


When at the Lycte Louis-le-Grand, 


he prepared the entrance examination 
for the Ecole Normale, but without 
much conviction; he was successful 
nevertheless. When there he did not 
exert himself, yet he was received first 
in the derogation de lettres. He became 
a school teacher, in Paris and 
Marseille, and registered himself as 
writing a thesis on Barbey d'Aurevilly 
with a view to becoming a university 
teacher; but it does not seem that the 
work made much progress. After being 
called up, and having fought in the 
1940 campaign, he was demobilized 


By the time of the Algerian crisis of 
195B, he was attached to the Rothschild 
Bank, and was in no way implicated in 
the many plots fomented in Paris and 
Algiers; but when the time came for the 
General to leave his Colombey retreat 
and to assume national responsibilities 
once again, then Pompidou was 
present. In 1961 he was invited to be 
Minister of Bnance and refused. But in 
1962, with the ending of the Algerian 
war, he became Prime Minister, and it 
was in this eminent position that he 
made Ms very first appearance in the 
National Assembly (which he had a 
habit of calling tne Chamber of 


further by publishing her husband's 
uncompleted memoirs lan action 
which has dismayed some or the former 

nikn nlni m thill 


president's friends, who claim that 
many of his views would have been 
revised had he lived). 


Gaulle suddenly cancelled a planned 
cabinet meeting, refused 10 sec his 
prime minister and. while pretending 
to go to Colombey for a day s rest , flew 
secretly to Germany and conferred 
with General Ma&tu. He returned to 
Paris the next day. reluctantly gave in 
to Pompidou's insistence that a general 
election should be held, and with a 
vigorous and firm speech launched the 
movement which ted to n remarkable 
re nffin nation of the government and 
the institutions uf the Fifth Republic. 

Pompidou explains the General's 
actions in h straightforward manner. 
He was not, he says, seeking to 
reassure himself about the reliability of 
the French nrmy: nor was he playing 
the game of organizing a dramatic 
disappearance so ns to introduce a new 
element into the crisis, which would 
then become a dominant element with 
his own triumphal and welcome 
reappearance. He had simply lost his 


"ies crises psychologiqucs du Gdn6rnl" 
which lie claims to nave known about 
“depuis longlemps", and upon "la 
te niatUm piiriodique du depart", of 
which he has made no previous 
mention. Since these recollections pay 
little atteotinn to detail , he does not try 
to decide when the General made up 
his mind to visit Massu, how he had 
been able to organize the flight in 
complete secrecy nnd whether he only 
went . to Germany because oilier 
meeting-places proved impossible. U 
would seem that there wns a good deal 
of planning, which is incompatible with 
the notion of precipitate flight. In 
fact, even if we accept every word of 
Pompidou's account, it would still be 


Pompidou s account, tt would suit ne 

E nssible to envisage the General as 
cing undecided about whether he 


being undecided about whether he 
should resign, and ■ organizing a 
mysterious journey which would 
inform him directly of whnl the military 
thought and provide <1 test for public 


Deputies). Although it was frequently 
saia that the government led by this 
intruder on tne political scene was 


necessarily temporary, and only a 
government of transition, It was 
Pompidou who soon appeared as the 
heir-apparent of de Gaulle, and when 
the dramatic resignation came in 1969, 
none of the leading figures of Gaullism 
(Debr6, Couve de Murville, Messmer, 
Malraux, Gulchard, Chaban-Delmas) 
seriously considered contesting his 


and returned to his teaching post. He 
made little effort to join the Resistance 
or the Gauliists either in London or 
Algiers, and he made no attempt in 


natural right to be the elected 
successor. Jn this way, until the onset 


1944 to present himself as someone 
who had played an active part in the 
liberation of his country and who was 
therefore entitled to the decorations 
and consolations of victory. Yet, 
through his relations with a friend from 


of illness early in his presidency, and 
his death in 1073, Pompidou enjoyed a 
career which was remarkable for an 
elegant, easy, almost nonchalant 
success, and which was a tribute to his 
Intelligence, intuition and tenacity. 

Bur in this smooth ascension there 
was one episode which jarred 


Certainly, Pompidou's version is 
very short and general, although It is 
accompanied by a number of 
documents printed in extenso. He 
describes the crisis of May 1968, which 
began with a student revolt and 
developed into a large-scale strike 
movement; he describes haw he 
endeavoured to deal with the form?? 
by a policy alternating between 
firmness and concession, and with the 
latter by means of lengthy and detailed 

S tations. In spite of numerous set- 
, disappointments and alarms, by 
the evening of May 28, he felt able to 
tell de Gaulle that he thought thnt the 
end of the crisis was at hand. But de 


rcappea ranee, nc iiau »nupiy. iu» «» 

nerve nnd run away. Accompanied by opinion by dramatizing the pu^ifoltty 

his family, he had sought refuge in , hls c “J? 1 “*5 

Ptermanv and it was oulv when he was crisis. Such aUton could only be taken 


his family, lie had sought refuge in 
Germany and it was only when he was 
faced by the determination and 
courage of General Massu (hut he 
changed his mind and returned. Three 
days later, Pompidou claims, the 
General told him, “Pour la premtere 
fois de ma vie, j*ai eu une ddfaillance. 
Je ne sutepas fter dc mol." 

Is this version true? It is certainly 
correct that de Gaulle considered 
resignation; he said so himself. But 
Pompidou's account implies more than 
a giving-up of office, it suggests a 


alone, independently of ministers who 
had their own ideas on these matters. 


Pompidou is also anxious to deny 
rumours thnt he encouraged the 
General to resign, cither on May 28 or 


nt any other lime. He claims that he did 
not know that a pamphlet was being 
circulated suggesting thnt he should 


take the General's place, and that 
when it was known tnat the General 
was not at Colombey but had simply 
“disappeared", his message to the 
radio and television authorities that he 


fleeing across the frontier. like Louis 
XVIlT running for Ghent or Louis- 
Phtlippe taking ship for England. It 
would have created a complicated 
diplomatic situation with the West 
German government and a power 
vacuum in the French capital on the 


Gaulle did not believe this. Pompidou 
describes him as being tired and 
dispirited, although he did not 
understand the extent to which the 
General was discouraged and 
depressed (the Minister of the Interior, 
who saw de Gaulle after him, did not 
inform the prime minister of his more 


uuwi ivi*. t ■ jivi > — - 

would speak to the nation that evening, 
and address the National Assembly 


the next day, were merely 
precautionary measures. Pompidou 
makes no reference in his text to 
Vatery discard d’Estaing's proposal. 


vacuum lU »IIC ricimi lapitm r r , ■ 

very day when the Communists were on the morning of May 30, that the 
organizing a demonstration which, government should resign, so as to 
some beTicved. could lend to the allow dc Gaulle to widen his majority , 


some uencvcu, cuuivi a,™,, 

seizure of certain key buildings in the , (hough thts proposal is mentionedma 


Oxford Dicti 


A Supplement to the Oxford 
English Dictionary 

Volume III, O-Scz 

Edited by Robert W. Burchfield 


The Oxford Minidictionary' 

Meal llltla dictionary Tor quick and easy 
ice! to the spelling and meaning of the 
In moBi common use, with guidance 
nupclatlon. £1.40' 


'Dr Burchfield ... Is serving hla country better than 
anyone. There will be no more laudable achievement 
thteyear than the publication of this volume.' Anthony 
Burgess In The Observer . ' it is nearly a century of 
linguistic change that Buroh field and his team must 
capture, and admiration for their bqnfl-up-to- 
datspaqs .shouldn’t obBcure the thoroughness with 
which they have recorded decades of vogue words now 
forgotten.' Sunday Times. £65 , 


.ittle Oxford Dictionary 

andy small dictionary first appeared- 
0, and the current edition has been 
lately revised and updated, 
idllion £2.75 


The Concise Oxford Dictionary 
of Current English 

Seventh edition 

Edited by J.B. Sykes: . 


; ’Its Strength Is Oxford's family strength; Dr Burchfield's 

. ulptlqnary Department's unparalleled collection pf . 

prlrited evidence qbout words. , . .At the same price 
?s the elxthedltlon of 1 976, wjth slightly thicker paper, 
more words, and 20 blank pages for notes before 
. Pestering ifie Dictionary Department, Concise Is the 
>best book buy of 1 g82.’ Flnenclai Timee: 

S7.'7fi thumb-Index'ed £9*60 * - ■' :• , ' . 


The Oxford Senior Dictionary . . ■ j'v 

Compiled by Joyce M/ Hopkins . ■' i ■ V ‘"1= - 

j . • • -This flew Oxford Dictionary has been specially ; T ; • ■ > . [ ■.■ ■ . 1 ' . '■? V r -y* 

' designed fo meet the needs of secohdary school or ■ : . y." T ; ; : ; r [ • . ?•£ J > 

• ; colfogd Stud.enls^lt covers, the specialist vocabulary that ' l J-.X .v j ■' V:..V; ;■ 

. . • '•'5an^ ,l a^ t ? er "°- ^ They come^ith thevc fV ; ^ 

i .' , 'i/vowbqfeiy, fprjaSjtedW O^fb^d'drinevftdbi^ ciariiy . ; r '[fhagt re'f ©• ffefi'OiSS ^ 'U 


Pocket Oxford Dictionary 

s a co nd ansed version of The Concise ;• • • ijfc 

rd Dlbt/onary. It is a scholarly dictionary' ;. . 

1 fils agreat deal of Iniormailori Into 0 j j; . ; • 
Ifdrmaf. and gives elymologjoB and , : 
ratlye phrases. Sixth .edition CW.p 

aeBidictforiary for sludents, secretaries, 

leneral uBe.. Dellnltlona areelrilply • V. • ' - tKi 

anted and nieanlngs are numbered fpr ; • [ : • • ■ ; .pSre 

y,.PronUnclatlon9aYe shown lira . 

jhlforward system of reBpelling. 1 ■ ■_ . 

Shorter bxford.English : > •: ffl 

iionsw. • 

sen abridgement of the Oxtorf Englteh -v . ;;®| 

jriary.ThetreatmentlsWaforloaiand ?•>•[ '.*’*•* 
rsthe hiatocV of the languagdlrom the ' - . -. 
le'^geq to 1 the present day. f • :;■$ . ;>9 

/olumes£86 , til 


i ' . vocabulaiy. :prasrfited#h O^wrd'a'inevltabieclarify . hest r ' Z •; V-:;;- .i' 


CornpactEditibn of the ; - v j 
pxIbrd English Dictionary ; V v : \ 

The complete text of The Oxford English \ j 


piotlphpiy reprOduced.mlcrogr'aphlOally.. > , . *. r J 

BpWdd,wH^ resdfog gfasa. £85 '■ y. •[ ! J 

,yy--;y.v: •** s 1 = 


^ — — ... .. • '• • ; ,1 ' J. 
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h .vj. V- 

ill ' 4 


Idler from Alain Pcyrcfiltc included in 

Ihc appendix (and described by 8 

him as "un coup de poignard dans Ic r | 'l. ^ 

d ° 5 ") i ne oLi 

One is obliged to Judge Pompidou’s 

version of events in the light of other 

questions. Once the elections had been 
won, he claims that lie expressed u '^ r * ” • ireianCi 
desire to resign. The General tried to 


The science of song 


persuade him not to do so. Many Christine M. Crow 

others, including his own family, urged „ ,, fl4 . _ „ 

that it was his duty to stay. Eventually. Paul Va,6l 7 and the Poetry of Voice 

after much heart-searching, he let oe 302pp. Cambridge University Press. 

Gaulle know that he would stay on £21.30. 

after all, only to discover that Couvede 0 521 24182 0 

Murville had ajready been offered the — - ■ .. . - , 

nolclwlK Paul Vaferv wrote far more poetry than 

had been asked to become prime [f i£ ene £ a *ty su p pos f d _ ^ 

minister as early as 1967. Thus at the Jff* 

very time when [he General was correctly judging tha very little i of this 
pretending that he wanted Pompidou ear ^ wor ^ was w,0 . rt ^ 1 publishing, he 
to be his prime minister he really Yam 


she is dealing with a “definition" which 
she promises faithfully to “hold in 
miner when “attempting to appreciate 
the poem from the point of view of its 
vocal melody". 

Her introduction is, in fact, an 
unusually faithful and discriminating 
paraphrase of Valery’s own comments, 


The bulk of Ms Crow's book is made 
up of a number of commentaries - in 
the manner of the French explication 
de texte - on individual poems. What 
the reader will gain from a study of 
these commentaries will depend very 
largely on what he will be able to 
understand by them. He will not 
always find Ms Crow’s writing either 


minister as early as 1967. Tlius at the 
very time when [he General was correctly judging tha very little i of this 
pretending that he wanted Pompidou ear ^ wor ^ was w,0 . rt ^ 1 publishing, he 
to be his prime minister he really suppressed most of it and- m thewake 
wanted to get rid or him. Pompidou ? f 8 W 1 emoliona upheaval in 1892, 
had himself, he says, always been wh .i ch disenchan ment with poet? 
“iihu n.... .i i r- had its Dart to nav - turned his 


a paraphrase which only once - almost al V a Z S i * ind Ms '-• ro ^ s w *]nng cmicr 
in parentheses - challenges the status helpful or encouraging. He may, to 
of these comments- begin with, be somewhat taken aback 

Not seeing 'the inevitable by the lowness of her grasp of English 
involvement of the perceiving self in usa 8' “ * eak ™ PreP^dons. 
its own perceptions as a stumbling- P ron . e t0 tautology and shaky on the 
block to objective knowledge. precise ose of words like ‘talisman”) 


its own perceptions as a stumbling- 
block to objective knowledge, 


imu ininKii, in; saya, aiwnya uucii . j . .. . • . ,r 

“llbreet franc” with the General. He JjS J- ? ft? * ' urne ? hl ? 
now realized that de Gaulle had not ?«ention toother matters. His interest 
been the same with hint. He was ! n anguage and literature never faded 
wounded; “Quelque chose en moi glait ,.hc flirted more and more with 
,i ^ mnt hematics and the natural sciences, 


. 1 .. , . . and increasingly he introduced into the 

••n , 1 , nl0ns L fied l . ^ l ! ie discussion of the findings and 
ant L ^ implications of what he liked to think 


Val£iy might be said to accord to 
individual consciousness a privileged 
position by virtue of that very 
involvement. 

The point is well taken; but there is 
even something in the way in which the 
objection is put that suggests that there 
is no real need to pursue it further. 


and incrcasin 


sensation which followed a declaration 
made by Pompidou in Rome. The 
former involved the murder of the 
Yugoslav bodyguard of the film actor, 
Alain Delon. Immediately rumours 
began to circulate ' concerning the 
involvement in this crime of Madame 
Pompidou, who was alleged to have 
taken part in orgies at winch both the 


of as his poetic experiments the 
vocabulary and the manner of the 
natural scientist. 

fn time the distinction between two 

3 uite separate techniques and levels of 
iscoursc was allowed to become 
blurred and Valfiry often thought of 
himself as conducting a ' scientific 
enquiry into the gestation and 


bodyguard and the film actor were enc l u ’[y In f t0 ? ,e gestation ana 
present. Extraordinary statements °P^ ra hon of poetic texts. For [he most 
were made, including one by an part Yalery s readers have been 
illiterate Yugoslav crra>k which was “ nten ‘ lo “«pl his testimony at its 
nevertheless written "dans la Inngue de T®, va,ue i af j d t0 accept as “scientific” 
Voltaire”, and were received with whatev 5 ™ry chose . t0 call by that 
enthusiastic seriousness by journalists, n ?n , . e -. Not flil . tbc . Passionate intensity 
police, magistrates and other officials. ? f h ‘ s Inl ® rest '« lhe gestation of poetic 
No one in the government, with the J®*** or , na „^ r . e °* operation, 
exception of Jacques Chirac, defended P? wevcr .’ Is sufficient of itself lo make 
Pompidou or sought to put im end to il,s enquiry scientific. Nor is the use of 
■ these wild allegations. The Rome affair any amount of scientific” vocabulary 
. arose when. , in a soeech there °f whatever kind. At the heart of all 





KTUU1U UE a utllULUalC lor Ulc 7 ... ..... wu.w ui 

succession. This , remark was scrupulously controlled experiments, 
widely misinterpreted, deliberately ™. ,f* e of some kind of ina S^ 
' Pompidou thinks, as a bid for power conducting experiments of this kind In 
and de Gaulle put out a stalemeni to fl,e domain of rfie arts in general, and of 
the effect that fie intended to serve as P° e W7"j l P Brtic uJar, works powerfully 
president until the end of his mandate oa Va,df y s mind to engender such 
, in 1972., personal myths as Leonard or Teste. 

.Thus p 0m pidc» claims to have 

h PSSMSH t0 .^“ «2£"5 “S* v »"<* believed ci d£ 


***** and 8 series of Poe or himself to . he in conscious 
!? 1 S lm ■ ,n i 0 " 1 ? 1 of tho poetic processes in which 
srudflo-beanng they become involved, he is once more 
2SK! his parl. The earlier, in th B domain of myth. ■ 
part of the book consists of notes of the . u »,kui .. L 



. ^ the "Voice” which 

: period of; the Rassembjement. De which Christine. 

Oaulje Is acerbic, cynical, pessimistic, ■ a JS" a ?, tl |? ce . ntrai theme of 

1 proud; ; cntloa] ' of many " of his . g?- The Voice Is not unreal. 

; , supporters: of Debrd (“tpuioUrs Z?! 1 0* seemingly egregious capital 
. . deyaht 'le mur .des lamentations”), of C i* er . 11? 8 a function, But it eludes Doth 

Pleyen (“PleVpn cst fini”), of Palewski -jfiSSSSjL v5u2 « and sde,irific 
. . (“celje manle de voulolr par vanltfi se • description^ ■ Varery Is, in any case, no 
.. m61er do tour), of Chabart-Delmas ra °[ e -entitled to ’ claim scientific 
(■'pauvre Cbaban”) and of Edaaf aut P or J l y ,n . this matter than, for ■ 
‘ , Faurq, who pretends that he js on the S'nger might be whov while 

■ OnnAril'B. alH« tuklln nranavlnii in ne could certainly claim privileged. 


Paul Valery In 1927 


and he may be distressed by the style: 

It was this transformational 
potential which Val6ry felt he could 
trigger in the reader the other way 
round, by choosing sounds wliicn 
would stimulate the mind’s ear by 
stimulating the mouth and lungs in 
the action of reading (not only 
reading aloud, although that was 
preferable). 

He can hardly fail to be irritated by the 
constantly recurring professorial 
mannerisms. Most of all the reader will 
be perplexed by a very large number of 
sentences in which words seem to flap 
around meaning like ill-fitting sleeves 
or baggy trouser-legs. Two examples 
will Barely suffice to convey the 
cumulative effect of writing of this 
kind. 

For although the outer thread of the 
monologue is always given 
cognitively to the syntactical 
structures of thought in its 
retrospective mode of self-analysis, 
it is the semi-autonomous presence 
of the mythical protagonists within it 
whose voices determine its different 
registers, inflections and tones. 

The poem lyrically and thematically 
emphasises his position of solitude 
by incorporating in its second section 
a powerful critique of sexual 
attraction, seen from the 
intransigent position of Narcisse as a 
monstrously deceptive and fleeting 
union, and presented at the same 
1 a ® an , “Tristesse 

d Olympio where the Romantic 
dreams of lovers remembering are 
seen as inevitably falling short once 
of .'* he mind’s desired fusion 
with itself and the world. 

Despite these reservations, the 
overall impression produced by Ms 
■Crow’s book Is very far from' being 


< , Kaurq, who pretends that hejs on the linger migne pewtio.wmie . s . ... 

; . i Gonertl’s: side while .preparing to ' t e roitid certainly claim privileged. , ., at “ n «. ?h6 natives sipped 

. .. abandon him. ... knowledge of what.it feels like. to sing, ■' .. . a cbcktail, thick, butp6dlUme, 

! In suite' of the manv nrcasinnh' 1 ' . rema!ns fr< ; m firaf .td' last In- total ' .of aprlcoMmd grenadine, 

: i ■ ■ -• wUoh r W8 ^' THoy slept 

; ; admiration and th ® P^Ofogy pf.thejarynx, . most afternoon*. Theft iklas V. 

i . affection, far.de Gaulle, and in spite of V , Cr °w nevbr succeeds in i -; were cinnamon or a fair ftm; One wdme 

i ;;.. tho % fatft; ' .that these memoirs are 8‘ V * I1 8 , & e n i n . r 7 fl nd . comprehensive . ; '■ : a parrot like an acute accent < 

' • ■ utoompfet ahd^ un^isedf the " - talfiTa SUL at ' •" 

-•..-•JmJvMm remain jh^t they are h r • Valety’s the an«-v ndmt nf 

V. sSritscnl. of.-da Gaulle, fitey bre In^ the , “n^bdtions to the subject are . ' : . and ; ' ; 

,, tradition qf Hubert Beuve-M^ry who eloquent and suggestive, ■ but not , ana tt* ihifly aplomb, , before puiilng on. 


The Exotic Nouns 

He knew he could not hope to dwell 
where paragraph* are Islands, 
and yet he undertook the trip ... 

Touching at his first port of call, 

. . he heard the garrulous saxophone 
°f * c«B band, and felt Inspired - 
at once. The native* sipped . - 
a cocktail, thick, but pitffiant, 

. of aprlcot^arid grenadine, - ' . \ 

Which was highly alcoholic. They slept 
moit afternoon*. Theft skins 

. Ci .T.”° n ■>** t,B - P“ woman wore 

a parrot like an acute accent . < , ,: v • • 

on her ihoiilder. He marvelled at 


v ?p. pf vqix dtsf de. la oddsie^ if - ' 


The next place had a dusty road, I* 

‘ V - i-m* ■ . r 7 ' 


convert at [onsjas if thoYwerea raliahf? SS5H*lE?!9L5WW l0 ‘ a h 


deSauife & !‘j n ^ ^ ' 






im il: 


blinked for a while in the tHrk 
then, disappeared. But It was a* If 
he ought to hkve stayed fop several days. 

ul W “P d ^ t«et a man, - . '. : -- 

; bea«l#d Uke a, Beliarmlne Jar, : ; 

d~it 

JJ contr *' Wld *tiver. He had a daughter 
- 5“, “to*; waa Augustine. ... 

Own hero dallied a> long, as he could, • 

^ th f 0U 8 h Cdortyardi, 

. “cron the tussocky or cha rd, . ’ . ; * ' ;. 

. - <rald of letting the words slip by !. 

•• • 


simply negative. Its real effect u . I 
Rgwerfu! sense of fmstratton. 
Whatever her gifts in the raaUenrf \ 
exposition may or may not be, Z 
cannot fail to sense that she fa 1 ! 

superlative reader of Vaftry. It fa J j. 
just that she has “done her homework* * 
to a daunting degree or even that she 1 
produces ample evidence of possess^ 
a mind as acute rs it is restless. There S 
an inwardness about Ms Crow’i 
communion with Valdry to which ao 
reader of Valdry can remain insensible. 

In spite of the barriers to 
communication which she herself 1 
constructs, Ms Crow succeeds in sayini 
more good things about most of the 
poems than almost anyone else, And 
she enn express herself with clarity and 
force. One can hardly, for example, 
imagine a better comment on LaJeune 
Parque than this: 

It was Valfiry’s aim to give language 
its full application in poetry, to 
create the sensation of human nature 
enchanted and enslaved by the 
cognitive as well as creative 
possibilities of the word (“Faire 
chanter une idde de l'fitre vivapt el 
pensant"). The unusually complete 
action on and through language 
carried out in La Jeune Paraut 
involves us in the emotion of 
knowing the drama of the creative 
sensibility - the drama of voice - in 
which the Parque and, through her 
- image, the poem itself is engaged. 

She can write movingly; » 

I first became acquainted with 
Vnldry's poetry through Lt 
Clmetlire Marin, his most famous 
poem. 1 remember above all the 
sense of order it conveyed; not 
simply a logical order, but a deep, 
alert, intensely expressive order; 
miraculously maintained through, 
shifts and divergencies of tone and 
meaning, a strangely familiar "voice" 
which spoke witn an assurance all its 
own about the less assured nature of 
human experience - life and death, 
sunlight nnd shadow - nnd which. " 
seemed to issue, not from that 
fictitious narrator one< Imagined: 
musing in a hillside cemetery 
overlooking the sea, but from a 
source deep inside oneself “heard" 
only now that the poem brought It ■ 
nlivc or reminded one Of it. 

And at times radiantly; “Only art ean , 
express that grief has a kind of touch 
when experienced from within." 

It is as though Ms Crow, throughout ■ 
most of her hook, hod chosen , quite 
simply, the wrong level of discourse, 
There is something more than .. 
understandable - something very 
appealing about the intellectual, ; 
excitement that has led her into the 1 , 
paths she has taken. When she writes . ; 
that "the process of thought is infinite. ; • 
incoherent, provisional", she is n« , 


certainly no need to be. We feel tor ner . .. 
and with her as she shows how well she ; 
understands Valdry as /re surrender* W -. 
the seductions of ,/ the pouvoir-excitart 
of incoherence which obliges the nttaj 
to: create". But the reference,. as «... . 
applies to Valdry, is to a poem- and to .• 
the juxtaposition of a poem, in Ml - 
Crow’s book, with a text that is , 
a poem because it is In prose. Valwy- ... 
explicitly worshipped the intellcct. BU* ; . 
the intellect as suen played nothing mj? : ' • 
the role in the gestation of bis jjoeny.'--- 
that he himself Is fond of claiming ‘Of ];■ 

. it, and it is certainly not by the inteiWi’ 11 . 
alone that his poetry is . b» . i 
approached; The-, singer wM, , 
otherwise than.' by his song tuett. *- 
attempts to convey his experience 01 . 


on ms own work do not furoisn cw . 
the. elements of. a scientific expisn^ 
tion: they enhance its resonance oy .. 
providing a counterpoint. . •« 

Jtfa hardnottoregrertbbfecjthj ; 
Ms Crow should haveTreen so solictteo 

by the intellect and *> tempted W .? 
vfeons of scientific enquiry Ifo" 1 / 6 ® 
had • been content to, : 

• Wittgenstein, Lacan and Derrida, w . ; 
their Own devices and to cafi on jiet, ■ • . 
owd considerable rifts of inhUtionauJ . * •, 

' sympathy ^ ^to FfiomN ibort; 0 f 

i'of Commentary of whichl have spowm . ... \ | 
;by megna ot whirfi Yaldry WiWJJJ. 
Often eiv&s ik the onlv ldnd:of 
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In place of the placenta 


David Ingleby 

R. D. Laing. 

The Voice of Experience 
178pp. Allen Lane. £7.50. 

Q 7139 1330 4 

No merely human author could have 
lived up to the legend which R. D. 
Laing generated in the 1960s: yet this 
was not the only reason why his recent 
publications nave come ns a 
disappointment to many. One 
sometimes suspected that the 
promptings of the publisher had been 
louder than those of the inuse. A 
burnt-out case? On the evidence of The 
Voice of Experience, far from it; here, 
finally, is a book both coherent in its 
design and sustained in its intensity. If, 
at the end of the day, Laing’s argument 
seems almost to invite its own 
rejection, we will have lost a few 
comfortable certainties by the time we 
get this far. 

The kernel of the book is a set of 
wildly “unscientific" ideas about the 
human mind, and Laing starts out with 


psychiatry. Here Laing is back on surely cannot afford to ignore what 
familiar ground. Twenty-two years philosophers of mind have lu say about 
ago. in The Divided Self, he presented this. And when it comes lo weighing up 


a devastating critique of orgnnic 
psychiatry. ns exemplified by 
Kraenclin: here, he broadens the 
attack to include those who claim to 
operate outside the medical model. Wc 
see more dearly now that the critique is 
essentially a moral one; Laing has an 
unfailing eye for the callousness, the 
sheer effrontery of those to whom 
“patients” become no more than 
pressed flowers to add to their 
collection - or, in his more violent 
image, who “bury them alive and 
screaming in their tomb of words". 
Even if they call themselves 
psychoanalysts or existentialists, Laing 
shows, what they are best at is blaming 
their own bizarraly deformed way of 
relating to people (the “diagnostic 
look”) on the patients themselves. 
Their deliberate lack of reciprodty 
rules out the possibility of true 
understanding: for one cannot expect 
to uncover tne humanity of another 
without exposing at least some of one's 
own. 

Having thus blasted off, like a 
jealous gamekeeper, at the encircling 


My cannot a Marti la ignore wnai very mu my to communicate wnn cacn 
osophors of mind have to say ubout oilier implies (;md is implicit in) our 
ihis. And when it comes lo weighing up ability to know when it is doing so. To 
[he claims, he is curiously ban at convince us that lhe ext ra-urdi nary 
assembling convincing argument. experiences he describes are nni 

deceptive. Idling would have to show 

t ihai there is no satisfactory way of 

"explaining them away", but he docs 
not have much patience for that. Yet is 
it so bizarre, for example, that u 
woman should drenni about a baby al 
lhe time when she conceives one: or 
that patients should recount 
experiences consistent with their 
therapists' known beliefs? Again, 
though Luing may feel little in common 
with the ninny psychologists who have 
investigated ’paranormal experience, 
this hardly entitles him lo ignore their 

As a therapist. Luing seems to have 
undergone a kind of regression, 
abandoning his earlier emphasis on lhe 
social world and reverting tn n form of 
biological reductionism even more 
severe than thut of the organic 
psychiatrists he despises. For there are 
It is here that his problem about nuiny social reasons why people might 
nneciing the world of subjective ‘ nes f a .?_ b y i.- cu L?/* ” s ?. m ® 


connecting 


£f ST The^SS SrffiS ! hough lie never go, mncl, beyond .be 
required in this instance is [he social immediate family, 
activity of negotiating true accounts. To prefer a social explanation is a 
and Laing has not much feel for that, form of a priarism. of course, hut we 
Experience enn deceive us; yet our ure deali ng here in questions of opinion 


subjective ,CCI mescapaoiy cui on - sonic or 
t comes to w i ]tc b Luing himself uncovered. 


and interpretation, and there are 
strong reasons fur suspecting a 
willingness to opt for the biological and 
individual. To attribute our 
unhappiness lo pre-natal life is an 
explanation as snnsfyingly complete as 
it is profound, and far less disturbing 
than tackling our relationships. 
Indeed, every psychology has its own 
way of explaining away alienation: for 
Freud, it was first the Oedipus 
Complex, then the Death Instinct; for 
Jung, the eternal opposition of male 
and female: for Lacan, the infant’s 
misrecogniiion of Use If in its own 
mirror image. All of these, like the 
doctrine of the Fall, manage to 
exonerate the social order. In 
psychotherapy, too. we have learned 
lo be suspicious of the short half-life of 
theories: a sort uf planned 

obsolescence seems to he built into 
them, so that last year’s “cured 
patient” has restart all over again when 
the latest discovery is. announced. 
Whnt is behind the Luingian gaze? He 
of all people cannot ignore, as many 
scientists do. the motives anti 
. presuppositions underlying his own 
■ npproacli. 


... the methods used to investigate common sense and ordinary — 
are ° blind” to^our^experience' 

JJL J Ifiiv so and cannot^elate lo 80 adulterated by scientific dogma that 

E53sw?35 MwiivsSss 

in ineory. which are simply incommensurable 

According to Laing the world of w j l | l j, ot h sconce and common sense, 
science is created by operations which Reliving earlier lives, living out of 
“exclude immediate experience in all one « s body, casting spells and being 
its apparent capriciousness from ite spe nbound, “hosts of raptures, 
order of discourse 1 ’; starting with ecstasies, illuminations, voices, 
Galileo, scientists have sought to visitations, transportations ...” - all 
eliminate themselves as experiencing ft ese are not simply hard to 
subjects from the picture - and having understand within our ordinary frame 
thus lost sight of themselves have of re f ere nce. but literally impossible: 
failed to recognize their own human »j|j e stability of a whole world-view is 
motives. What are these motives? threatened”. 

Science calms our dread: Do we really have the right, Laing 

Itwas all a machine yesterday. It is as j CS| to consign these experiences to 
something like a hologram today, the stop-bucket, to dismiss those who 
Who knows what intellectual rattle them seriously as "over the hUl’7 
we shall be shaking tomorrow. . .7 “Stories of experiences we continue to 
"Macho" scientists seek to strip regard as impossible continue to well 
nature naked and dominate her: in the up from the very depths of ourselves, 
words of one biologist, “we torture Our problem is to fudge between these 
Nature's secrets from her”. But, Laing subjectively real happenings and our 
asks dourly, is this the best way to get objective knowledge of their 
to know a lady? impossibility: “Is there a judge of 

He is surely right when he says that appeal wh h'n nuytvB wto Is not an 

«sffssnass HSSSS 

seriously wrong with the idea that existence. 

experience has no place In it; after all, The particular kind of “impossible 
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PRIVATE ACADEMIES OF 
THE TOKUGAWA PERIOD 

RICHARD RUQJNGSB V ,. 


appeal to experience is supposed to be experience” which interests Lalna, as 
the very hallmark of science. In part, we know from his recent writings, 
the confusion is. engendered by the concerns mental life before birth and . 
delusion common among scientists, outside the body. He considers the 
that laboratory ■ operations • can views of Leboyer, Freud, Rank and 
somehow replace “personal Winnioott on the point at which 
knowledge*’ - an idea which doesn't conscious life begins; then produces 
survive any philosophical analysis. But the startling hypothesis that the primal 
the basic muddle is a conceptual one, relationship, which serves as a 
and Laing himself seems trapped In the “template'* tor all othefc, may be mat 
very epistemology he attacks: for his between foetus and placenta. The. 


very epistemology he attacks: for his 
. own concepts ot “experience” and 
“objective fact” admit no. inter- 
course between them; , "Our 
experience", he says, “canriot cjlct^te 


original "tie” is therefore a physical 
one, the umbilical cord: many people S. 
deep sense of being “cut off is a quite 
literal one, ■' stemraihg : frp.m the . 


education during the tblsugawa' period, ■ 

Richard Rubinger emphasizes the. role of the 
shijuktt, or private academies of advanced 
studies, in preparing Japan for its modern 
-transformation. 

12 illus. 7 maps. £J9,80 

KENKENROKU 

A Diplomatic Record of the Sino- 
JapaneseWar, 1894-1895 
by MUTSU MUNEM1TSU ' ' , 
Translated and Edited with Historical 
Notes by GORDON MARK BERGER 
One of the remarkably few * 'Inside' ’ accounts 
by Meiji statesmen, Mutsu Munemitsu’s look at. 
the period during and immediately after the . 
Sino- Japanese War is a stunning account of the 
decision-making and diplomatic maneuvering 
• of the period. 

Princeton library of Asian Translations. 

8 illus,. £20,50 
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facta" would seem itherefore to be placenta. Further: bacK* toe ‘ r 

unattainable - and if objectivity is for tion of the blastocyst within the 
him an illusory goal, It comes as little endomentrium fumishM yet jnore 
surprise later on that Laing not only archaic recollections; and beyond that , 
fails to make some of his own claims lies the possibility ; of previous , 
convincing, but doesn't seem to know incarnations. . • >' " 

•how to go about doing so. • Laing marshals a formidable 

This • sharp, division ’.between collection - of data to support these 
experience and faeftakes Laing back to ideas, much of ft collected py 
a position one thought he had left anthropologist* or psychologists, 
behind in his early wbrks. There, he Among the latter, hone posited more 
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A Translat i on a nd Study by I 

RICHARD BOWRING 1 

A new translation of the d wry of Murasaki I 

Shikibu . Japa n’s greatest prose writer, and 1 ■ 

author of the celebrated Talc o f Genii. Included I 

is the first translation of her autobiographical . I 

poems. a 
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8 illus. £18.7ll 1 
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On the gastronomic warpath 


David Montrose 

Thomas Berger 

Reinhart's Women 

295pn. Methuen. £7.95. 

0 413 49970 7 

In the course of Tour novels, Carl 
Reinhart has become for Thomas 
Berger what Rabbit Angstrom has 
always been for John Updike: a 
consciousness through which to distil 
contemporary America. Reinhart 
started out as a fairly conventional 
protagonist in Berger's earliest novels 
- Crazy in Berlin, still the pick of the 
tetralogy, and Reinhart in Lore- which 
were comic retrospectives (the first 
black, the second farcical) on the 
middle 1940s, featuring Reinhart os, 
respectively, a young Gr in the 
American army of occupation and a 
demobilized veteran hack in Ohio. 
Thereafter, Reinhart was set aside for 
two novels, to be recalled, as a minor 
Candkfc, for Vital Parts, a timely satire 
on the youth culture of the late 19fi0s. 

In Reinhart's Women Reinhart hns 
advanced n decade. Fifty-four, long 
divorced from the terrible Genevieve 
(the object of his love in the second 
novel of the series), lie hns, after 
persistent failure, retired from 
business to become housekeeper for 
(and dependant of) his daughter 
Winona, last seen as an nhec/* 


„ „ * . . • e--— ukciiii laiiujlliy, cosmetic surgery. 

inona, last seen as an obese TV chat-shows, Arab money . . . . 


adolescent but now a svelte fashion 
model. Thus is maintained the 
dominance of women over Reinhart’s 
life: Winona comes third in the line 
that began with his awesome Maw. 
Hers is, however, a more benign 
influence, indeed, the reversal of roles 
has liberated Reinhart's latent 
abilities: he is now an exceptional 
cook. 

Towards the end of the opening 
chapter, Reinhart discovers that his 
new girlfriend, Grace, vice-president 
of a food-distributing company, is his 
daughter's ex-lover - this, a few psges 
after he had pondered on Winona's 
indifference to male attentions -and is 
interested in him only as a means of 
access to her, Reinhart's usual round of 
indignity seems sure to follow. This 

f roba bilily hardens when Grace offers 
im a job demonstrating convenience 
foods (traditionally, whenever 
Reinhart is offered a jab, it is in order 
that he might be duped) and 
Genevieve turns up, bent on 
remarriage. But the fates are kind. 
Genevieve spends most of the novel in 
an offstage mental ward, and the job 
leads to belter things: a new bedmate 
(the nymphomaniacal Helen), a 
cookery slot on the local TV channel. 
There arc still alarms and excursions, 
but, given Reinhart's previous record, 
lie enjoys a remarkably smooth ascent. 

Reinhart's progress brings him into 
contact with Assorted symptoms of The 
Way We Live Now: Gay Pride, born- 
again Christianity, cosmetic surgery, 
TV chat-shows. Arab mnnev _ . . 


Invective, however, is largely reserved 
for American eating habits. Instant 
coffee, inadequate breakfasts, so- 
called gourmet sections in 
supermarkets, lousy restaurants — all 
arc roundly condemned. Meanwhile, 
familiar characters resurface. 
Reinhart’s son, Blaine, a hippie in Vital 
Parts, has straightened into a grasping 
stockbroker and husband of a rich 
man's daughter without shedding any 
of his youthful ability to antagonize. 
Raymond Mainwaring, formerly 
encountered in the guise of Captain 
Bruno Storm of the Black Assassins, 
has been bom again - like his real-life 
prototype, Eldridge Cleaver - 
becoming Brother Valentine, leader of 
Paradise Farm, a utopian community 
sponsored as a tax write-off by a 
consortium that includes Blaine. 

Homogeneity is not a strong feature 
of the Reinhart series: for one thing, 

Rprttflr'e itArlraual nf Ifc ■*«-**»« nnntet 


again. Until now, though, the 
inconsistencies were evident only when 
the sequence was viewed as a whole. 
But whereas the worlds of Crazy In 
Berlin, Rtinhart in Love and Vital Parts 
were perceptibly, if unemphatically, 
nightmarish, Reinhart's women is' 
about the nearest to straightforward 
realism that Berger has ever come. 
This being so, retained characters 
should change to accommodate the 
change in style. Genevieve and Blaine 
have not; they remain the odious 
grotesques they were in Vital Pans , 


From the feckless to the reckless 


Zachary Leader 

Jan Kerouac 
B aby Driver 

208pp. Andrd Deuisch. £7.95. 

0 233 97487 3 

Baby Driver is an autobiographical 
novel, ‘‘a story nbout myself, written 
by the thirty year-old daughter of Jack 
Kerouac. Its most striking features are 
the daredevil recklessness of the life it 
, chronicles, and the not always 
nattering comparisons it invites with 
On the Road. Jan Ksrouac’s parents 
were separated after it year of marriage, 
and she grew up with her mother and 
younger stepsisters and brother in a 
succession of cheap apartments on the 
lower East Side. Two days before her 
thirteenth birthday she Jodk LSD for 
!*ie first time, a. gift from her twenty- 
two year-old lover. After repeatedly 
tutting classes, and rebelling against 
; Jvhfll few restrictions her amiably 
bohemian and feckless mother seems 
to have imposed on her (finding these 


mother, who by now has moved to the ‘ 
wilds of Washington State. Here the 
narrative ends, with Jan aged twenty- 
one. 

This frantic odyssey is told with 
gushing enthusiasm and great good 
humour, on occasion sounding as if it 
might hove been written by Alison 
Lurie's Wendee from Ttie War 
Between the Tates. Its heroine-narrator 
is open, sweet-tempered, un-neurotic, 
and smart; one might almost call her 
well-adjusted. To begin with, she is a 
great enjoyer: of food, drink, 

.landscapes, cities, drugs, people, even 1 . 
work. Though dope Is everywhere in 
her story,; no-one. could be' less 
anguished or self-important about it. 
She's also fearless and resourceful, ' 
almost always able to cope. 

This may'be partly because she's not 
very reflective. She has almost nothing 


to say about her contemporaries, about 
the age, politics or society. Nor does 
she tell us much about her reasons for 
moving from one escapade or person to 
another (it's never clear why she took- 
heroin, for instance, or how she gave it 
up). Though undoubtedly selfish and 
self-absorbed, she’s not much given to 
introspection, doesn’t: cant about 
“feelings". Perhaps this is as much a 


sign of underlying coldness as of 
vacancy; for though she has countless 
friends and lovers, even, for a while, a 
husband, romantic love plays almost 
no part In this novel. Often it seems 
that the only people she cares about are 
her mother, whom she puts through 
the wringer (though not without 
provocation); and her absent father. 

On the evidence of Baby Driver Jan 
Kerouae has - inherited not only her 
fathers dar|t good looks, but also his 


Ggures incompatible with a realistic 
method. Berger was wise to kill off 
Maw beforehand: she could never have 
made the transition. 

Reinhart's Women also differs from 
its predecessors in belonging to the 
second phase of Berger’s career. 
Novels of the first phase never cainc 
smaller than 400 pages; subsequent 
works have beeii mnrkodly and 
increasingly slimmer. All the Reinhart 
novels have been overloaded with 
underdeveloped comic possibilities; 
the comparative brevity of the current 
instalment magnifies the flaw. Paradise 
Farm remains a distant prospect, while 
Genevieve’s potential menace never 
materializes; she reappears only briefly 
in the later stages before heading west 
for California. 

Reinhart's Women is not ns 
thoroughgoing a satire as, say, Gore 
Vidal’s Kalki or Updike's Rabbit is 
Rich, and certainly has little of the 
exuberant humour of the former (or at 
least of its opening 150 pages) or the 
elegiac quality of the latter. All in all , a 
rather bland and disappointing 
addition to the series. Even so, one 
cannot withhold a perverse admiration 
for a novel which suggests that what 
America needs is, /wee the late Senator 
Marshall, not so much a good five-cent 
cigar as a bowl of decent chilli. The 
final chapters see Reinhart uniting a 
disparate bunch of small-time losers 
for a crusade against the forces of 
gastronomic evil. Unfortunately, this 
sugary ending will not suit every 
palate. 


■stamina, will , and humourlessness. She 
presents herself, too, as having led a 
life which, like his. oscillated between 
the relative stability of home nnd 
mother, and the freedom of the road. 
But Baby Driver is no On the Road\ the 
father, for all his recklessness, could 
write. The manic rush of the prose style 
that helped make On the Road famous 
whs Well suited to a finally coherent 
and deeply literary vision of America, 
ion Kerouac, however, has neither a 
distinctive prose style nor the vision 
that might generate it; she seems to 
know nothing of the traditions on 
which she draws, and rarely looks 
bevond the immediate sensations or 
episodes she describes. The irony of 
this is that throughout his life her father 
sought just such immediacy, what he 
once called "the essential strain of the 
f ■ This his daughter has 

attained, but it's a dubious virtue. 


The Loved One in the human zoo 

beauty and hn»». »l*.i . fciV/Vy 


though only for fun.' Otice released. 
Jan runs- away from home, -shoots 
speed, then heroin, .and Is finally seitt 
to a house of detection in the Bronx- 
Whon she returns home, shfc 
moves in almost immediately with 
the dope dealer across the hall, by 
whom she gets nrearnim. The donier 
then gives her $500 to fly to Mexico* 
which she docs, accompanied by 
another of her mother's neighbours. 


.Robert Brain 

.Jambs Vance Marshall 
■S till Waters 

: i 5 7ti:2% h r 1I<?eph;£7 ' 95 - 


.‘‘toucLdH^^m^cV dying •'from \) d ^ ccess to Ling Rolh’s 

•• ■ •: jjhlessliden devastated by a flood- th2 last cehtulv published 

life-giving valley contrasted whh the with Up % not ^ lrcc r ll y concerned 
, gigantic hole where three-quaS of a SiWv3 nan ' Do / acts "latter? 
mnlion bats (horseshoe bats, bent- woiilH 8 ^ c ^ on - Facts 

wnged, mouse-eared, ...wrinkled 1 - thev il he romance and 
' ■ [*PP®d, tube-nosed, lesser-tailless batsY titf/tnff M ^iunly have changed the 
* hang above miles of stinking So in SSkh h 

in a K H h the action takfs place; K h ‘T ? iven ° 

ladle ike? biackness alive with creenv- older brother or 


Model i 

changes j 

Savkar Altinel j 

— ■■■■ I; 

Michael Levey tf 

Tempting Fate ! 

I 

Nicholas Gonvllle, the sixteen^, 
old narrator of Tempting ft*?, 
relentless quoter and alluder 
only apprehend the world thro3:* 
literary pnrallels. This is of coJE ; 
surprising in a young boy 
experience of books is bouodtokl 
greater than his experience of Hfc £ * 
it soon becomes clear that It ejg't»i 
Nichoias s creator who cannot dub > 
off the influence of literature lb- 
novel initially recalls TheCatchtrbt,* 
Rye. Fatherless and with a perpetah 
absent actress for a mother, Nkfefc 
roams the streets of London, oshti* 
looks to pick up what love andta&hi ■ 
can from elderly paedophiles, \ 
returning after each brief encountertc * 
his cousin Mopsa, to whom k i - 
devoted in the same way as HoHa ; 
Caulfield is devoted to his Ha ■ 
Phoebe. 

This existence comes to an aba 
end when Mopsa, announcing thuiS j 
is going to get married, vanishes boa ■ 
the scene nnd Nicholas is sent toitij i 
with his godfnther Philip Kerr h, 
Buckinghamshire. Soon Philip isfaai l 
murdered, Nicholas is taken in bp ■ 
police seraennt named Bob Parrott uj 
nis wife Edna to await the result offr 
inquest, and n new literary model life 
over. Simcnon and Maigrel sa 
mentioned frequently, but it b Coh 
Watson’s Flnxborough novels, *14 
their solid policemen and lows 
inventories of oversluffed, housepms 
provincial English interiors, wkU 
come to mind: 

Seated alone in a miuhiww 
coloured easy chnir in what *a 
dearly the sitting-room, with leap 
out nnd some pink knitting io n 
lap, was Mrs Parrott. My mini 
seemed neither to disturb not ft** 
her, though she quickly pul aiide& 
knitting nnd handed me aokk-k 
might have been n regular afleroM 
ritual for hs both, as I look m w* 
In another of the deep, buffaut 
and helped myself unthinking? a 
the scones, cream and obvkffi? 
hume-mnde jam. ; ■ 

T expect you like your tea RflRj, 
she said. 'Bob does.’ • . 

She held the cup ready anti raj 
moment I was tempted to ajrwJ 
must be an aspect of iherouluwM 
which I was being absorbed) * 
familiar as the untroddeD-kOTj 
mushroom carpet, the set of WJ 
jugs on the low mantelpleceawW 
needlework screen of S Who®! 
stag in the fireplace. ,.y 

Alas, just when one is bMjfflijJ 
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towerful yet 
le historical 


incom- 

world", 


Claude Rawson 

onerously powerful yet incom- for once be said to he naturally elicited 
comprehensible historical world", by the novel under discussion, which 
“Joseph, the disoriented, hermetic, genuinely sets up the problems and 
intellectual protagonist ... "). A conundrums and the studied (indeed 
reader who stumbled on almost any quite "learned”! tease. Names like 
paragraph without warning might Oedipa Maas arc not innocently 
suspect it to be the work of Bradbury invented, tind a work which plants its 
the parodist on an off-dny, savaging mysteries and clues and allusions in 
some unfortunate post-critical hack by Pynchon's customary manner is bound 
bludgeoning overkill. to generate some such discussion as this 

Indeed the conspicuous thine about !?>’ an y° ne trying to take it seriously. 


intellectual protagonist ... "). A 
reader who stumbled on almost any 
paragraph without warning might 
suspect it to be the work of Bradbury 
the parodist on an off-dny, savaging 
some unfortunate post-critical hack by 
bludgeoning overkill. 

Indeed the conspicuous thing about 


the scries so far (with the shining Perhaps one shouldn t. or perhaps 


exception of Blake Morrison's volume 
and the partial exception ofTanner’s) 
is the sneer energy with which the 
contributors have given themselves 


there .ire less clumsy as well as clumsier 
ways of doing it . But what the existence 
of books like Pynchon's illustrates is 
the extent to which, universities having 


poem, and partly a muck- August an mention Kuri Vonnegul himself and 
edition of itself, in the manner of the members of his family. This too is 
Du/tciad Variorum (as Kernan says) or jokey, not in this case as a learned 
of Swift's Tale of a Tub (with which it mock-edition, but as a fact-fiction 
lias sometimes been compared). And novel mimicking works of factual 
like Swift’s Tale, it is given to observing reportage. Many recent works of 
itself in the process of its own fatuous fiction have the size and density of PhD 
making. dissertations and may be thought of as 

jasr^ss&.-jas EaESES 

ssssawraasa 


over to becoming deserving objects of h e c° me the principal audience 
u i.. r-i j:., literature, the s vies not on v 


such parody. Two of Peter Conradi's 
briefer sentences are: “Within the 
world of styles that it potentiates is 
[ha!] a simple action", and “He has two 
important epiphanies from which he is 
to intuit his means of egress”. Conradi 
is also much given to words like 
“ironize", “focalize” and the 
Haigspeak of "duplicitous", though to 
be fair to Mr Haig the OED 
Supplement's first date for that term 
was 1961, before any of us knew that 
Mr Haig could speak at all. Bigsby, on 
the other hand,, is much given to 
simpler words like “like” (“sociologists 
like Ervins Goffman ... psycho- 
historians like Norman O. Brown . . . 
psychologists like R. D. Laing”). 

Both Conradi and Bigsby go in for 
frenetic bouts of name-dropping. A 


literature, the styles not only of 
criticism but of imaginative writing 
have been permeated by a nervous 
awareness of the lecture-room, the 
doctoral thesis and the international 
explication industry. The forces of the 
market, as Alvin Kernan reminds us in 
The Imaginary Library, are driying 
novelists and poets to produce 
“'teacherly' texts . 

In some cases, a process develops in 
which the imaginative work awaits the 
commentators for its completion. 
Pynchon awaits Caesar awaits Tanner 


(unless Pynchon also invented Terry 
Caesar, along with Oedipa Maas). 
At the same time odd separa- 
tions establish themselves. If 
Pynchon meant Maas to mean "my 
ass", Pynchon meant to be hinny. 
However, he didn’t succeed in being 


Jr 7 the death of God mnkes a11 

Q 691 06504 7 weightless". Dame's passing of “a 

moral-gravitational frontier" , "a 
Once upon a time, there were Writers Jamesian law of successive aspects", 
and their Work, Writers and Critics, the "Rimbaudian dirhglement des 
and other humble writerly species, sens”, and “Sadian ethical 
Then came the age of the Masters, denudations”, and all this with hardly a 
First, there were Modern Masters, and single -Bigsbian like. Bigsby's name- 
they begat, as it were posteriorly. Past dropping takes different, less 

Masters. And Past Masters begat concentratedly definitional forms. 


single paragraph by Conradi refers to However, he didn t surceed in being 
“Nietzsche^ prescient observation that fenny, on this particular until 

the death of God makes all Caesar explained the joke. But Caesar 


explaining the joke, and Tanner 
mediating Caesar to a wider public, 
and solemnly weighing Caesar's 


the "Rimbaudian diriglement des credibili* against tot d i other 
vent” and “Sadian ethical commentators, are not being funny or 

denudations", aad all this with hardly a JJl intentionally ’.ff^u^oririve 
single Bigsbian like. Bigsby's name- thin B> w Ihesmll^oratove 

dropping takes different, less of „ 

Mncentratedly^ definitional forms, c „S r . ^velisUc 


: U * wuwHiMBicuijr usimiHUHw Bnnthpr The total nackfloe novelistic 1 1,1 wno "seem to uc announcing me near 

Contemporary Writers, but this phrase intensifying bizairely at moments of !^ l JS^ V totEKSSS ’ info one same vo,ume as the text ‘ end of literature in the face of a world 

xtsz& xiszs fz as-neha-ss «£»£!•£»£ sra sss w 
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should be called Postmasters though two-page- disouislUon on the theme g™ one of the.subjectt of Reman s . Xrt foeJokrngfeJnS^Sall three', , rtcorefi, rather than the spoWnen or = 
that is the only word beginning with iwin 7ir*/\n a anvnni<r« icmwrAttinn’ 1 dock. — . .... •> . . ou J.- 8 . « 8 .* • ■ ~r i» Un^iuirv mmiM 


sometimes chose to call “modern , 
though it wasn't in the same ways 
‘•institutional". The old practitioners of 
encyclopedic "learned wil", Rabelais, 
Swill. Sterne, belonged to a tradition 
that wus overtly learned, as well ns 
witiy. The presumption was that (he 
display of learning, the network of 
allusion, the parade of arcane 
knowledge, would be recognized and 
savoured by educated readers us a 
learned thing. Individual allusions 
might be missed by individual readers 
(the mock-cohimcntary cunningly 
remedied that, while at the snme time 
mocking the interventions of officious 
comment ntors), but the essential spirit 
of the enterprise would not be missed. 

The later kind is esoteric rather than 
learned, though in a paradoxical way. 

It depends on being decoded: not, 
however, hy a chosen few, but by the 
chosen many. For the enterprise 
assumes the wide availability of 
machines for decoding, in the form of 
English Departments, Graduate 
Schools, journals of explication, and, 
ultimately, popularizing: series like 
Contemporary writers. This is not an 
exclusively post-modern phenomenon. 
The special nature of certain early 
modern texts has brought about not 
only a vast body of explication but 
certain other kinds of scholarly 
apparatus. There are now indexes to 
The Cantos and Finnegans Wake, just 
as to the scholarly books about them, 
though not yet, so far as I know, in the 
same volume as the text. 

Pale Fire of course has an index, 
i like the Dunciad Variorum, but both 


in intention, does not yet exist so far as 
I know. I imagine, however, that it 
won't be long in coming, and it would 
not surprise me if the manuscript were 
at this very moment being discovered 
in some lucky post-publisher's 
postbag. 

If all this depends on the modern 
universi ty, it is not clear how long it can 
continue. Kernan notes the current 
decline (quantitative^ in the study of 
literature in universities and speculates 
(not loo pessimistically) on the 
implications. From this side of the 
Atlantic one might wonder whether 
the present Thnlchero-Renganite 
dawn is ushering in a new era whose 
high noon will involve the more or less 
total liquidation of the humanities (the 
year, for British universities, might be 
1984). When that happens, the 
explication industry will grind to a halt, 
and the teacherly text will gq out of 
business. But for the moment, it would 
appear, business is good. 

Kernan 's book offers a less literally 
apocalyptic scenario. He neither 
contemplates a brutal shutdown nor 
spends much time observing the 
counter-cultural upheavals of post- 
modernism (the postword only rings 
about twice in the entire book). But he 
too writes of the undermining of what, 
on the analogy of Malraux’s musSe 
imaginalre, he calls the Imaginary 
Library. His authors are Bellow, 
Majamud, Nabokov and Mailer, and 
he sees them as “traditional writers” 
who "seem to be announcing the near 
end of literature in the face of a world 
which their powers can no longer 
master and transform”. They are 


/'post" which has not so far been 
used to desribe them. The first 
chapter alone of Malcolm Bradbury’s 
own volume has post-realist, post- 
humanist, post-modernist, post-fiction, 
post-structuralism, post-Marxist, Post- 
. Freudian, post-romantic, post- 
holocaust, post-atomic, post-cultural, 
post-modern. Sometimes these come 


that in Orton ^sexuality is aggression" 
contains the following pieces of 
protective verbalism: "As Michel 
Foucault has suggested ... as 
Foucault implies . . . Theodore 
Adorno has suggested . . . Michel 
Foucault has observed,. . . George 
Steiner has argued . . Propositions 
such rs “dialectics are replaced by 
erotics" or “homosexuality tends to 


The poem "Pale Fire", as Kernan not separate as in Pynchon and the enactors of It. Bradbuiy 
ivs. “is n university poem made to be Caesar/Tanner glosses upon him. In probably nor wholly disagree 
light". Written in a form of Popeian Vonnegut’s Jailbird , there is an description of Bellow. 

o ...... . 1 * .1 « . T ■ ...Li.L I’.^Nnn nnri QrorihurL 
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couplets it is. like one or two other index too, in which such historical Both Kernan nnd Bradbury see the 
worn of the modem or post-modern personages as Richard M. Nixon and subject of Humboldt's Gift as the 
imagination, a mock-Augustan work. Mick Jagger appear alongside fictional predicqitiqnt "of the creative self in a 
With the novel which encloses It, it is characters like Eucharist Lawes and new world of mind , its beliefs 
partly a mock-edition of an Augustan Mary Kathleen O’Looney, not to unstable or lost, notably tiia “belief in 


as often as three to a line, an'd one line generate its own artistic strategies”, 
on page 28 is almost entirely taken up which other authors in the series would 
with *a post-political politics, a post- think nothing of assimilating Into their 
ideological ideology". own natural unmediated idiom, come 

nth.. Hn wrapped and cushioned in layer upon 


pregnancy- 


■ * . Next comes Haight- Ashbury, 
though nothing much happens here (it 

. seems to havn been chosen as a place' of 
recuperation, >in J968 of all years); then 
there’s , a WRitre^sing Job, In .Sap I a Fe; 
some hookingiheroln again; aspejl in fi 
.. brother in Phoeriljtr a^ Right to 
Guatemala , to meet a ! friend who 
; doesn’t show up; then oh id 1 : Costa 

■ Rica, where the friend is eventually 
. found, but turns o.Ut to be a hopeless 

manic-depressive. Undaunted. Jan 

g oes off with Miguel,. another friend: 
tit Mfguel turns out to be psychotic 
(he hears voices and I i Ices to hang ou t at ; 
the dissection lab).' Jan j nevertheless; 
accompanies hiirt tb Colombia . f nd [ 
then op Ip Pero - ^. where :His ^voices' 
finally turn on her, and shespliW. Affoi 1 
some lime in Lima, she rotuhis to her. 


A scientific expedition arrives in a which much bf the action takes piac? dealh ‘ name 8 iv en to a 

Sarawak valley, home of the.nomadio blackness alive with creepy’ sister cn?\i? n oldcr brother or 

0 ?.? ve a V ncien ‘ world for opposed to the good forSt ■■ " St,1! Waters: 

■ Posterity: ’to -understand the rain B W.with glow-worms and^ 'fireflies ' r r * , 

nniea t>y forest, to learn i to preseiVe it, the Ph^phoresCent banks of fungi briBht--rJ f f ? cts dDn,t niatter i attitudes dn 
iighbours plants," the blrcW, ,tfe animals! the networks of- mycelium; iSi Tniffi ".P 6 ’ lmi P.- 9^ !the primitiw - 
Infjin npd people • The Penan seem to be quite ? r i^ ec 9 , ? 1G Murderer and Leper 1 the emer |®* “ or n this book Is a harmful 
^unperturbed at the proanect of Hvftg 5 i J.neTh e Penan are preremedfo a 

1 a hujnan Zqo run by whjtes Until hneof ■ n a general > apothedsKe V H^./ ^ dl y ®boUfdf ‘*aVV a 

:the bats which roost in n giant dave in th^ Pivage Still Wafers ££2 Civilization even after w 

;the valley; The Man. ^ MfSIJSS eSS; have been' killed, th£ fii 2J2S 

- .James - Vance Marshall's, novd 1 ' ■ 1 P® -* '3s Bat-man he fllra-'imm ,■ destroyed, their umKtnH , 

' his life (o finding a cure for ^ a ^ y , t0 . bring the rabies cure m fh. . ?nd their epuntrv flhnrfMi 


one has to prepare oneseft w 
comic murder mystery* but an e®!w 
different kind of tale, to MM 
intruder from the outdwjjj 
threatens and ultimately. dcswy»f 
existing relationship. There 


■ SStasfS 


r country fle 
of sddhce 'i 


appointed . 
.avenger :' of 
episodes of t 
:anceMbr*i: lie 




existing relationship. There aregi 
examples of this, the most 
being perhaps Lawrence s Tw 
but Tempting Fate ptocetAM 

manner more akin to Ar^ur rwfj 
shon story “Et Doha 
Nicholas quietly seduces Bob NfW,. 
with tragic consequences J . 

This irritating jumjtingfifoir 
genre is not made any ewe* Tj t PgJ. 
a continuous flood of 
Nicholas advises some 
enquire for Underground 
to "Cocksuckere“ and 
species of birds w'itfi JJJjfcA . 

too easy to think 

only natural from scbpolboj^^C 
the blame in the wrong 
is obvious ftom the 
rdmantic. fiction, 

problem is that; Michael UvW 


problem is that hficfaael 
not a very fupny writer. Alim > 

n badiy pJonncd aiji|lflpo*MSS : 
fifst aavtli and the autnorso^Jj 
publish ft can Oflljr be .« 

Imfejhtedby fbfl : Vif. 'j i:' 


.Other contributors to the series do 
their best to follow in his footsteps. 

; The earnestly polysyllabic Peter 
v. Conradi cannot quite match the neo- 
} Poldnian eloquence, but, with “post- 
■ theological space-time continuum 1 ’, he 
L Wes. Christopher Bigsby, Bradbury's 
i. more shappily colloquial Co-General 
E - : “iter, achieves, a fine brevity with 
| jwst-moral”. But the prize for Posting 
p ; Early goes to Jerome Klinkowitz^ 

P j' whose very first sentence contains the 
r- 1; tnfonnation that he has written a book 
r. ■ on Post-Contemporary American 
Iv Redon, of which the second edition 
| ■ came out. in 1980, and from which his 
new book quotes a substantial .slice , 
El.- Wore' settling down to his still inore 
E; : recent thoughts. : •• ., . 

• j^fedbarys flrat chapter is In part an 
T- editonal statement of the literary 
«■ revolution which has brought the series 

fa mfobelng. mpra j containments 

j. of mties fiction gave Way to new 
iV ®«lhetics of black humour, counter- 
ft- provisionality, irrationalism 

St'f a ™ outrage; the new post-modernist 
| appeared, lexically complex but 
My moving toward indeterminacy of 
£ ojcfining." At times, the language of 


layer of learned authority. 

Something different (it may at first 
sight seem only to be a fifty-seventh 
variety but is in fact a quite Interesting 
fifty-eighth) happens in Tony Tanner's 
discussion of the name of Oedipa 
Maas in Pynchon's The Crying of Lot 
49: 

"Mrs. Oedipa Maas" - now what 
kind of name is that? , . .Oedipa is a 
female Oedipus, who was of course 
tiie solver of the riddle in one of the 
first great detective stories in 
Western literature. But given that 
the riddle Qediputi finally has to 
solvC concerns his dwp parents, 
parricide aijd incest, and given that, 
this ill no way applies to' Oedipa, we 
may pause. Again "Maas" has been 
read as suggesting Newton’s second 
law of motion in which “mass” is the , 
term denoting a quantity of inertia.. 
So the liame suggests at once activity 
and passivity. But this will n °t “O 
.... One critic, Terry Caesar, is 
probably nearer the mark when jfe 
suggests an audible joke : in the 
’ name: “Oedipa my asS"; she is no 
; Oedipus at all . . ... [Pynchon] is 
• probably undermining apd mocking 
the ' very act of naming. 


Books, read as 



Under 
Milk Wood 

Kiai/vkDBURTON 



UNDER MIL* 


WOOD Sav n 
iirton *nd cast 


P ot fed handbooks which gummed up The passage combines tw> types of 
li Periods In. paragraphs, but . here teacherly: style. The , first is J 

.r OhnnliBlilif ' Vi . _ . j i i . -i .lUfliilfiT niDcemnvfi man- 


| : r. this new * r probably underminuig apa mowang miibrary c«« 

P ot fed handbooks which gummed up The passage combines tiro types of |. Ca hill list 
^5^>-'PWtgropta,-. but;. here teacherly: style, The . 

, ghouh8hIy applied to the present, and shirtslceve-coiloquial classrooiq man- i . • . ...• 

12Jj9 P® 51 tense at thdt! it is a jumpy ner (“how what kind -of “ ' NAME_^ 

copia of -isms (sometimes qs many that?b, the second *n all too hvuJW 1 : 

fe? 3 fou rieea to . a . single ppge), . variety of • poriderouj La ex P^Sf?/?£ ■ ■ APP ? ES9 - 

fe °* , compound '.'Words and .vacubusBUt the interesting thingahout^foe j • > . *•; 


in library c taca complete with full-colour Inwy owe; tMcjurtm. 
suppl ied in a hand some riip-ca H- id eal fo r your boOVahelt. ^ 


end other poems sav b ' ♦ 

read by Sir Alec Guinness 
SILAS MARNER ws . 

readjwludluerch , • • 

Irene WdrUi, John partop , 

. ahdTheMerkn^prtnwIicSocfeljj'- • . ’ 

John Sli^de and The Martov®' ■ 

1 Dramatic Society . .. ' 

THEC ANTC^URY^* PROLOGUE AND THE 

PARDON^^ rootX3GUE A ND TALE writ : '• 

■ read fo Middle Engfash by Nevil] COgrall Nflnnan Davis, 

John Burrow, Richard Bebb, Frank Duncan, Peler Onf ' ; 

and Roy Spencer . , •’ 

MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL ’. ... .... ", ; 

i The Royal Shakespeare Company . ' ^ : 

;WiiH Rjchard ftweo aa Tlioipas Deckel 
emma sav 77 ■ ■ - ■ • ■ : 

’ read by Pronefia States ' : 

• THE HdLljOW CROWN m - . j .* ' *' : 

wldrDproJhyTutln, Mbul A drian, Rldiarit Jofinspn ; J ; •.?[' ' ' 

end John Bwtdn .. .« .; ;:f. 

' ,S^DSkIa«*l, Thni})hyfe‘I 'BariMrajefford . : 

Olid [the Old Vic Company fi 

Dramatic ppciety, 

■ PYGMALION w as' •'•' 

■/.wl.lh Alec MtCowen and Diana Rigg .' . . : .. . . 3 . '•• .. - 


^ moveB - iolipgiitically through an- typical of THnner's writing, and may • ■■ ' i ‘ '■ : j. ■ ^ i i - i | ^ . ■■ 1 *.' ) j"* i. J . ... - c. 1 
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ft® Ic^sce’^mbuldi^ career; pvnitit "ihc^Slus^m™'!*™ tm-iTd!^ 
and Him of H, e narrator Charlie codin ." ^i! S e t coincides w ih an increasingly direct “presence”, as Flaubert knew when ’ whlch » that of post-hisfory, 

Citrine, ns illustrating Ihc impossibility well fie mialit ' s ail,| ibiograplncal element in his more he so insistently advocated authorial What has Seamus Heanev tn a 

or maintaining in our time “the ■«,„ , recun! nnvc,s - self-effacement. Some post-modern with all this, or Blake Morrii, - 

traditional noetic role established h v ...J.flK „i'!, n £, iind between the . . fabulalors seem to have convinced very good book about 


Citrine, ns illustrating the impossibility well fie might. 

or maintaining in our time “the Th- .. . , , scii-cnacemcm. some post-modern an mis, or Blake Morris ' u 

traditional puelic role established by r Vn W b uT? ,h . e V nnn,m.. M ^ r . Viators seem to have convinced very good book about hi m ?t& 

the great romantics". Humboldt is the ® J. ct, . ve wl l ,ch !® ad * willrZKi!!- ? . W ?i! Cr ^ ho ,hemselves so thoroughly of the fic- son makes sporadic effort? to 

•early modernist " genius reduced by howeZZ Sn d £Sd e ys ? f ar,lf,cc ' yllUJ J..B r , lhc , tiveness of everything that they need grate Heaney into the post-moX,' 

the times to living out the stereotype of eads u SU ” - iU1 ^* l,c o one of his books a constantly to reassure themselves and scene, noticing some self-divki^™ 

the Bohemian Artist in an nPS^nZrSc °" lhe i'^ K T ®?£ Ics a ? d « of thefr own existence. The idea is layering of “often obswrellfc* 

uncomprehending America. Citrine is soedal in ih 1 ! 1 0n y ,- m l " e Hj? ano, " er narc, . s ; to be visible, “now”, alive and not so the “forcing of traditional forJJJ 

the author in a lowered season, hmSlLred fr, ih c h,.^ i 1CS aT ? no e tEL¥hP h« cre ',. we shou,d much kicking as panting friskily in accept the challenge of harsTiV 

making a ’comic end run"', who . F* ^ truths, but in a plain col- oole that he has taken the measure your face. Such excesses of nudmne tractable material” w ‘ 

achieves the popular success which LlS-^Moned^rf/lfkZ frum tolereb e°sen^?mBnv "h ‘ n ’ selMm P° rt ance were parodied ^by literature that is about itself °Rm 

eluded Humboldt, hut bv wriliiu? °' a *' as hroned life-likeness to (more tolerable sentimentality beneath ev- Swift, whom Robert Schnle/ these thinas are nm rnnfinlfi! * B| “ 

SS* ° r bi0 * raphi ‘ a ' “n WftftS fi£ SSMfSWSS 

^&srsssfaa 


Vonnegut is the kind 
will cheerfully report 
Yorker called one of 


miumiv ntHiKs oi a i actual rather than r„„. 7"'r"- 

imaginative kind: Pulitzer- nrire- fHC t-ficnon novel, whether in its pri- 

winSing historical or S 7"? fic, $’ nal B-ises (DoctoroVs 
books. * 1 Ragtime, Vonncgui’s Mother Night 

ti, • - or Jail bird) or as mainly factual 

-,,35 A' ^‘ly, composed film-seripi material “novelist ically" treated 
which Humboldt and Citrine wrote (Capote's /« Cold Blood, Mailer's Ex- 


„■■■ ' '7 ■7' D,, “ wroic N in L of,? utooa, Mailer s Ex- SIU P wnnng mi no all 

as an undergraduate leu d esprit, and ecuhoner’s Song), confirms the exist- ho - followed by conti 
wnnse manuscript is left to Citrine as cnee of that hunger for ‘'fact” amid don of the phrase th 
r a “ JSL ■ f nibo1 . 1 s ‘cgHcy or "gift", the impish delights of artifice which bo °k- COnoisscurs of 
is maae into an immensely successful ensured the shctpw nf u..« mask will dnnhtif>u com 


K nmnl Z d CfiH 7 or g,ft • he ,m P lsh delights of artifice which book. COnoisscurs of the literary Tanner sums it all up in the fine ShZ ? ^ I ! 1 - the !lc ni 

immensely successful ensured the success of the Hum- mask will doubtless say that it is not historical sweep of his concluding ■' 

ESJf- i n ' rany * that it is Hum- Iwldt-Cilrine filmscript, and in a still Vonnegut who is speaking but hi! Paragraph on Pynchon: 8 th «? w 

.^"foresaw the con.merciHl simpler sense made' Citrine a best- Persona, like Tris,ram We mi.Hr Jm nir. r„ ^ ° f later t,mes - 

!£!!!!•. fflctual «»«>»« than Shandy and such, but for this Vonne- Hjffi as anZirfiSr 2 Lh 2SS . Morrison does not all 


the literary , .^ner sums it all up in the fine Northem^adtZS? Sw tl 5 lterB 

that it is not histoncfl « sweep of his concluding HUan ^Sstfc ? ISt Yu 0rdswor - 
rino hur hie paraeraph on Pvnchon: tnian rustics • than with the meta- 


f ,V“- ■™"j is mat u is Hum- »«ini-ciiniic filmscript, and in a still vonnegut who is speaking but his paragraph on Pynchon: 

SSLS 1 ' J!Si ran,mcr ciHl ampler sense made Citrine a best- £™*«. like Sterne and Tristram We might want to cite Tristram 

*r^;:rve; h L c u B n ,r;r™uid f . •«- ^ ***** ci."*rs ,f° r - "°' nB 

BSssaa&aa fe'rss rase S£ ar=! ™" Wifiws « 

cannibal tlccd on nn Arctic expedi- .°°^ Kernnn chooses for his discus- Pynchon) - which is, in a manner 

tiun associated with the famous ex- r 10 ? 1 . conccr J ls l. lse ^ no1 only with , It Is indeed a decayed Shandyism, speaking, where the novel as wc 
plorer Amundsen, and the talc also S' Wll tf se'entific-tcchnolocical down to what Klinkowitz correctly know it in the West began, 

involves Stalin nnd Mussolini. It is j at “? at. A character in Sfauefiter- says oi Siaughterhoiise-Five, that it is After this what mnrp is 

In other words, . fact-(i c tio7rant M v' h “ J noliced\tail- “n.book about writing and is now [Ij au^T tte If -rSZJ 

thut variuot of M-ficlion S ", .S? _ 0 “ . .*?t=r still: -people bdng written". Fietion whicl, revea'li K Ll^d'id rS.S 5 


tiun associated with the famous ex- r 10 ? 1 . concc . r J ls if 561 1 not only with , It Is indeed a decayed Shandyism, ?* speaking, where the novel as wc 

plorer Amundsen, and the talc also S' Wll tf s ct<rnt i fic-tcch nolooi cal down to what Klinkowitz correctly know it in the West began, 

involves Stalin nnd Mussolini. It is j at “? at. A character in Sfauefiter- says oi Siaughterhoiise-Five, that it is After this what mnrp is ihp»> 

n other words, a al ^ nojicedVll- “a.book about writing and is now [|J 

that variant of fad-fiction proper "gj?* J 5 ‘=. ,lcr sl,l ' ; "people being written . Fiction which reveals that Don Quixote preceded Kelais 

some limes practised by Kurt Vonne- „.J? ad . w . el1 c . n01 fS h anymore Us own fictionality has always been there is one further rJhphlS: 


that yarinnl of B3S >«-' ■* “People being wridcp". SB-^5 ^ 

^ JS.TSft SSS ,,s own fic,lon " ,i,y hBS always b “" ,here “ «* he SK5 
raiS'as SJsAtuy XT . .. 

big"' ie "° rS - N “ W ° nd “ 11 "" d0 »" K a™M„rn episode IS JN 0 1 0 UltC dltlC 

Thp rnpii. a u.» „*■ . . ?P e . of Mmjcr's novels as well as to ± 


Mornson does not allow himself to 
be sidetracked too far. His book is a 
model of what this kind of introduc- 
tion ought to be: informative, lucid 
unposturing, very good at the diffi’ 
cult art of choosing passages for 
quotation, skilful in explaining occa- 
sional obscurities without intrusive 
exegetical fuss, and sensitive and au- 
thontative in judgment. If more 
books like this one are on the way, 
they will in due course give this 
senes a different look. It needs It, 


tu. r ... „ ^ . unc o» iviaucr s novels as wel as to -*■ 

of fiction, and es- his works of novelized reportage, and 

fict r I ° n , allly of fR ct. Isa has a more general bearing on Mail- Francis CairilS 
mi llieme of Che Contemporary cr s proclaimed ambition, as rennrt»-H US uairns 


* — -.-. ....j v. mu, ■» h u inuic uirncrHi oeanne on Mai - 

CrI ,e,nC r' ° f Conlemnornry cr*s nroclBimed ambition, as reported 
H2* .? ev . e ™ ] of the by Philip Buthilis, "to validate the 

l^ ur "® 8 . heavily into post-real- ideas advanced in his books by 
ism, not only the ones on nnvF>ii«t< cv^niFuMv .... • 


D. A. Russell. 


;Vm Ur, “‘7 '"‘U pasi-rcai- tueas aavanced in his books bv n ‘ 

SS££» SSga*v 

Hclivc” than fic- which displays rather than di>wiiiu>t 0 15 1^ 5 

non (though the novel remains the its fictionality". but it is Sabte 

22 ^ B I8»by’s discus- that his outlook shares an essential Works of the genre “Am 


JmnSLSZ °Jf ltS pi ? n, i9L 5 ims i he wh,ch strike me “ inadequate: “If the 
FhXFZZl n m °f al att,tu des. But student grew up to be a poet- an Ovid 
there is, as Russell shows, plentiful for example - he miaht bo on 
evidence that the overwhelmino view nprfnrmi nn ■ g 


S£? JtST fiTWET ii 


scholars must be to "apply to ancient “Ancient -Literary Criticism” alsc 
literature sympathetic techniques of L equ u s P ro P e rbandUng of the majc 
interpretation which will show as Dran l ctl “ of rhetoric, the dicanii 


' — “—•‘“VVI mut ivaiiaill unu S„. w . ■ r - — — - wi I 

cant leave it alone. Both Vonnegut f 1 ve S°. n „ of something for 
and Fowlcs are rather spectacular Uie , offlcia IIy accredited post 
cases in point, and Klinkowitz and eri r ts P r ovtde a mandarin coi 
Con rad i offer some necessarily P art ' 

inhmm>r1 nln»ae AM .1 1 - ' .1 - rr. ... 


ost-mod- 

counter- 


unpresslon tlir-AMTOK 1^7 

Coticism” has little to tell us about . v n . ev ? n bolter potato than morality 

ancient literature. D. A. Russell's ,8 . r ™ to J lc ; .There are still in the world 


on earlier pete try, or whether eariie 

■ a: ur tXor 0 b f 5b™hi? S h f ort 

• Sffiaaassssas.'l * 


the process. There 
sameness in some 
-feeling that they 


modern dissatisfaction with the sc 
railed aneient literary dritics is tha 
tliese unfoftunates were for the mos 
part not trying to be literary critics a 
all. Indeed, as Russell liimsel 
constantly demonstrates, there whs ai 
such concept as “literary criticism" I 

anrlnuihu onH a , 


Bm.ng C nuiy lo either novelist, Few Is a he. (I take it he’s acc imniaiino cna P lers - although not all of equal «™£™“-g™pwn o, where classical 
SSin 42 SS2 u,lllk « onc ano, he r these references aeLs^ thc dreSi C0 ^ncy, do begin to show how ancient E2^ HS?? me 1 , K athe « rwi ? litwere 

Sto'&ttertoMe-Five and The day when the world turn! nm Z or “ ,clsm can be exploited to farther P?*^- He f eitm p us t bo pointed out that 
22 Woi,an andlt is M^ZnSesr T # “landing of ancient ^ are entirely 

SSSr/V? fo f uIn,rtl tl,at at is amusing thnl Maller protesiini hi! ,i,eratu »- ' k ^"“t-and it 

J ]- m «• u» book 


Tallin ium-u is *-uinnin 'B Mr.' iNorman Ma est v» r» 
JETS"?* that at Is amusing that Mailer protest ins 

° f abs,rac| l°n at which cri- factunlity 8 by MrfonniSg wh?f hE 

b r,i: u n ^ ra ( i; is a „ t ^ ri h a i'; 

;; =V?'^ wrons ' 

'If r'eality fa, a fiction dr "illusion”: '^bnsclf, 

-SUSS 


andit l P , ,8 ,Porhaps Russell’s underlyln 
oqaq belief that a "good’’ poet and rhetor! 
In 'he ca ® n °t have much to do with eac 


g I^ e M'rikM of real- of parading, not ronceallne Uumbe? £2 n^ hackl i ey ? d ^ 0p, ^ ; but this 
hnnrf rr a sicight-of- One. Fact-fiction offers" 8 nnrltmlnr mF.-?-. f!® £!^ ce . °f. & If 


«♦ O.H j7ii'; ur ,T. CIIJWIH Or rcai * ■*» paraumg, no conceal nc Num 
&o^&^ aslc|gh,-of. One. Faef-fiction rtSS'pSSS 

olilv rtf- iS? K U> A ^ ea ¥ re n ?‘ if? a « ..author, determined 

, &n n, “?4S : : :■ oteuflte H^~UrS3STifi' 

rgnd display; rathe r .tha'ri conceal, the'' prtleni hinlself as iin- imnnrt.l frequent changesof topic and direction 

°X f ™? d , p 5****^1 forlongrtreWhesb 


7"7" WWSj WUipUKU 

the final two decade? of the 8 
century ad, contains many niai 


to EMi-.SSffi SESSK ■SSSL,'#} , 

mm 


ir rhetoric or believed that to assodate P^cfiphons of epitlelctic rhetori 
With poetry is almost sacrilegious ' 8ome cases, Statius him* 

No one in the! r sanW l p i ac p d over them titles wWch fire tha 

atwsSSfii ; l h K m “^ h 

jssaaaEs3®3*- rMt • 
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Copyrights and wrongs: D. H. Lawrence 

Michael Holroyd and Sandra Jobson 


much enterprising copyright piracy) oftliiselaboratecopyrightaolicebegin 
that an ingenious argument w? r »o seem excessive. The new edition 


their country, in me united Mngaom, 
the normal period of protection lasts 
for fifty years after the author s death ; 
works not published until after his or 
her death are protected until fifty years 
from the end of the calendar year in 
which publication first took place. An 
indefinite term of protection surrounds 
unpublished material. The same 
posthumous copyright period obtains 
in Ireland, the Netherlands, 
Luxembourg, Denmark and Greece; 
and this may be extended in Belgium, 
France and Italy for one or more 
periods of war. Only in the Federal 
Republic of Germany does 
posthumous copyright persist for as 
long as seventy years. In America the 
recent copyright law confers on new 
books a seventy-five year period of 
protection from tne year of 
publication. In all these countries the 
copyright period has gradually been 


_ - 'o seem excessive. The new edition 

advanced for extending the deadline .orrects the spelling of the hero's name 
for another full period - seventy-five (Ciccio), restores two phrases, one 
years m America and fifty in the complete sentence and a passage of 
United Kingdom. Several sixteen lines in which this cleansed and 
distinguished publishers, including corrected hero “has his will of the 
Methuen, Collins. Oxford University delightedly-submissive heroine", as a 
Press and Cambridge University Press, critic noted in the Economist. “For the 
had brought out scholarly editions of rest, the changes consist of numerous 


done, that all the old editions ol 
Lawrence arc now back in copyright, 
he hus put forward a claim that, 
if unchallenged, would have 
extraordinary consequences. A simple 
reading of ihe 1956 Copyright Act 
suggests that all those books which 
Lawrence published in his lifetime in 
the United Kingdom entered the 


student edilons may be considerable) 
goes to ihe publisher. This process, 
which is now being extended to include 


Shakespeare and other long-dead 
authors. They had claimed (and no one 
had challenged this claim) that what 
was technically called the recension of 
an out-of-copyright text could attract a 
new copyright if an expert revised it, 
correcting what he judged to be errors 
(misprints, idle punctuation, literals) 
and establishing an “authoritative” 
version. Since this exercise had been 
successfully carried out with 
Shakespeare, argued the Americans, 
why should it not be tried on a modern 
writer such as Lawrence with a mass 
market, living beneficiaries and an 


lengthening until it is now in danger of active literary agent? 

■ 'o* , O, - 1 ,1 . *7 ' L~fl 1TI VftIM I HV HUUWWi Ullglll wiiiuiMV »w |)|IU 11 AIIO.II *C1IJ IV vui vi “» 

benefiting the dead autnor at some An initial incentive seems to have circulate but the Lawrence Estate end of 1980 (Hint is. most of 
expense to the living. b een the widely-held belief that many would insist on the corrupt text being Lawrence's published work) may be 

It is a peculiar feature of modern of Lawrence's books, and especially identified with a mark of disapproval, quoted freely, he says, without 
copyright law that books today are the major novels such as Sons and j n ^ event it has been anot her permission or pnyment. The new 
usually given the opportunity of Lovers, Women In Love, The Rainbow nnnprhnrlr nnhiichpr Hranarln which edition does possess a new copyright, 
earning royalties over a longer period and Lady Chatterley’s Lover, had been fias sfaneS an aweeS with he ndds - bul t,lis does no1 nf » ecl the 
when tneir authors He dead than while adulterated in the publishing process, Cambridge University Press and copyright position of the old editions, 
they were alive. Whom these royalties with sentences, paragraphs and even 5 fn h r im> nut the mass-market This appears to agree with the opinion 

are paid to is initially n matter of the whole pages omitted, and differing versio ^ 0 f tb j s s new edition with at the Cambridge University Press. “I 
author’s will. But long before texts competing with one another, introductions by Melvyn Bragg. Bather", wrote Michael Black earlier 
copyright lapses the tantiemes are often Here was the opportunity for a massive Negotiations between Pollinger and tnis year, “that the topic is of concern**. 

. going to people unknown to them who exercise in recension that would penguin broke down when Penguin To try and clarify what was admitted to 
have also inherited the power to provide generous scope for re f u ^ed Pollinoer’s conditions of a be a “quite complicated” situation, 
prevent publication of any of their establishing new and authoritative seven and a halt per cent royalty and a Cambridge University Press circulated 
works and even to stop substantial texts and, coincidentally, create a Euaran tee that all books would remain a lon B statement above Michael 
quotations from them by other writers. . profitable new copyright. 'perpetually in print. Penguin also Black's signature in.February in which 

The situation is frequently eccentric. This argument was apparently understood that they were being it nc kr o wledged t ha t a goo i 1 ™ 

W. H. Auden, for example, left his inspired by two doyens of Lawrence asked, through Pollinger’s lawyer, to , j ie °! d 2L J? U ( v2 

estate to his friend Chester Kallman, Studies in America, Lawrence’s advertise all existing Penguin editions dl ? inai 1 1 ?‘ J 2d 

who died leaving everything to his bibliographer Dr Warren F. Roberts, as “Defective”. “We flatly refused”, Jj*®* 'b®£ an ™b" d ne texts lire out, and 
father, a dentist. He then died and, and his biographer the late Harry T. said a senior executive at Penguin. be made ’ 

within two or three years of Auden's Moore. Together with Cambridge “We are glad to be out of it." Instead macK continued, 
death, this American dentist’s second University Press, which had decided to they have decided to bring out a new in many places in many texts the ole 

wife became the beneficiary of the publish a seven-volume edition of edition of the old texts edited, they say, version will either stand, or bi 

Auden literary estate. Lawrence's letters, they approached by some of the same scholars who are accepted by many people i»s goo< 

D. H. Lawrence left no will, but his 9«™' d Pollinger with a proposal to re- working on the Cambridge edition, it is enough tor »°^£n’Msi^unl 


but minor alterations of punctuation 
and spelling." 

In an article for The Times Higher 
Educational Supplement in June 1979, 
Michael Black described many of the 
old Lawrence texts as hopelessly 
corrupt. The purified narratives, 
stripped of their scholarly apparatus, 
would be leased, he hoped, to the 
traditional publishers of Lawrence, 
Heinemann, and Penguin Books 
(which fought the courageous and 
expensive legal battle over Lady 
Chalterley's Lover) for general and 
popular editions. The old editions ol 
Lawrence, he added, might continue to 
circulate but the Lawrence Estate 
would insist on the corrupt text being 
identified with a mark of disapproval. 

In the event it has been another 


public domainal the beginning of 1981. 
But if Pollinger’ s definition of the law is 
correct, then the filtering through a 
scholarly process of any manuscript 
which reveals differences to the printed 
lext automatically gives its author's 
work a posthumous copyright of up to 
100 years in the United Kingdom. 140 


100 years in the United 
years in the Federal Republic of 
Germany and 150 years in America. 


The well-known copyright solicitor 
Michael Rubinstein (who has acted for 
Pollinger) takes a different view of the 
current copyright Inw. Those parts of 
Ihe Cambridge texts which are 


unchanged from other printed texts 
and which came out of copyright at the 
end of 1980 (Hint is. most of 
Lawrence's published work) may be 
quoted freely, he says, without 
permission or pnyment. The new 


adulterated m the publishing process, Cambri § ge University Press and 
with sentences, paragraphs and even Po || inger ( 0 bring out the mass-market 
whole pages omitted and differing io * of , his B new edition, with 


texts competing with one another. 
Here was tne opportunity for a massive 
exercise in recension that would 
provide generous scope for 
establishing new and authoritative 


introductions by Melvyn Bragg. 
Negotiations between Pollinger and 
Penguin broke down when Penguin 
refused Pollinger's conditions of a 
seven and a halt per cent royalty and a 


csiauiisiiuis 1 . . , . seven and a half per cent royalty and a 

texts and, coincidentally, create a g Uara ntee that all books would remain 
profitable new copyright. * perpetually in print. Penguin also 

This argument was apparently understood that they were being 
inspired by two doyens of Lawrence asked, through Pollinger’s lawyer, to 
Studies m America, Lawrence's advertise all existing Penguin editions 
bibliographer Dr Warren F. Roberts, as “Defective”. “We flatly refused”, 
and his biographer the late Harry T. said a senior executive at Penguin. 
Moore. Together with Cambridge “We are glad to be out of it." Instead 
University Press, which had decided to they have decided to bring out a new 
publish a seven-volume edition of editionoftheoldtextsedited.theysay 


gamer , wrote Micnaei tsiacx earner 
Inis year, “that the topic is of concern". 
To try and clarify what was admitted to 
be a “quite complicated" situation, 
Cambridge University Press circulated 
a long statement above Michael 
Black's signature in.February in which 
it acknowledged that a eond many of 


other “classic modern authors” 
(Pollinger has hopes for adding to 
Richard Church's posthumous 
copyright: and Cambridge University 
Press will be bringing out a new 
copyright edition of Conrad) whose 
books have recently or will fairly 
shortly be entering the public domain. 
Thai authors' texts go wrong is not 
surprising, the Cambridge circular 
explains, "to those who know what 
circumstance in a author's life or the 
productions of his books deflect him 
tram his intentions, or subvert them 
after his death". In such circumstances 
it is the duly and moral privilege of the 
publisher who “has established the 
author nnd perhups profited by him, to 
produce a critical edition" which, 
properly prepared, “is a distinct 
copyright in itself. 

Since the editor works over all the 
text, the Cambridge argument runs, 
“his editorial decision is not just about 
whnt is changed hut also about what is 
unchanged". Every word, every mark 
of punctuation must be examined 
hcfurc. in the great majority of cases, it 
is allowed to stand exactly as it was. For 
the editor is applying to the entire text 
a principle or a 'procedure which he 
explains in his introduction and 
displays in his apparatus crirfcus and 
notes. As for the old texts, they “ought 
to disappear from the market". 
Though there will not be significant 
changes of substance in all the forty 
volumes of the Cambridge Lawrence, 
the correction of misprints, the 
striooine off of hou&estyUne. even the 


Auden literary estate. Lawrence's letters, they approached by some of the same scholars who are 

D. H. Lawrence left no will, but his 0crfl,d Pollinger with a proposal to re- working on the Cambridge edition. It is 
widow Frieda having successfully introduce Lawrence a complete works a programme which may further 
areued in court that he hid made one in wW* fully revised texts, their complicate the dense landscape of 
19^4 which was lost was sranled copyrights miraculously revived, copyright, Heinemann have no plans 
Utters of ^ AdminiStior She then MlcLil Black at the Cambridge as yet to make use of the Cambridge 
married fheb Si!!fdlord m Snotorno University Press recalls that- Mr texts. Other publishers top have been 
Mator Anaelo Ravaali Whenshe died Pollinger was “pleasantly surprised” by experiencing difficulties over 
SttaS mcr^esutc «* felicitous plan. quotations Son, Lawrence’s wntings. 

went equally to tho children ofher first A contract between Cambridge Gerald Pollinger is recognized in the 

marriage - to Professor Weekley University Press and the Lawrence book trade as an enterprising and 
(Lawrence starred as co-respondent in Estate was signed and an academic zealous agent who works hard for his 

J: , , - .. r " - .1 JI. , a a r__. ...J.. n.lll.m— -II-.i. A..iLaw .all. AH annnli kn Hnn 


understood that they were being it acknowledged that a good many of stripping off of housestyUng. even the 
nskpri thrmioh Pollinver’s lawver to *be old texts are now in the public most trivial alteration of punctuation ts 
advertise all existina Penauin editions domain. “I would further agree that •• like cleaning a picture and enjoying it 
£ “Defect fa? SX rdSSSr when the Cambridge texts me out, and afres h '*. Therefore "all the texts in Hie 
«aiH n QPninr executive at Penauln’ comparisons can be made”, Michael edition, in all their particulars, are a 
“We are glad’ tolfe out^Ml.” Instead Black continued, new copyright ’. thU helps ,c 

they have decided to bring out a new in many places in many texts the old ( 

editionoftheoldtextsedited.lheysay, version will either stand, or be 

by some of the same scholars who are accepted by many people us good TUC DIDTU 

working on the Cambridge edition. It is enough for working purposes; and 1 I HE Dill I n 

a Droeramme which may further do not myself faertliat Cambridge «■* m 


the divorce) - and to the family of editorial boardset up under Dr Warren client 
Ravaali (with whom Frieda had Roberts and a leading British with i 
committed adultery in Spotorno). For Lawrence scholar, Professor James highl 
the last quarter of a century, whenever Bolton. Experts were Invited to submit copyi 
one of Lawrence's works was set for an prospectuses outlining their schemes beqai 
English Literature examination, for editing specific texts. It was court 
filmed by a cinema or television expected tnat the whole project of built 
company, or bought by some reader in about forty volumes would take ten phrai 
a bookshop, whenever one of his years or more to bring out. The first "fair 
poems or short stories was reprinted by ' books (including Apocalypse, The Lost ackn 
fi publisher in an anthology, the Girl, and the first volume of the letters) jjc 
royalties went equally to the Weekleys appeared shortly after the copyright _ DV 
and the Ravaglis. deadline. The; 

When Lawrence died intestate in Cambridge University Press have on o 


copyright, Heinemann have no plans 
as yet to make use of the Cambridge 
texts. Other publishers too have been 
experiencing difficulties over 
quotations from Lawrence’s writings. 

Oerald Pollinger is recognized in the 
book trade as an enterprising and 
zealous agent who works hard for his 


clients. Authors rely on agents to deal 
with all this highly important, but also 
highly unexciting, business of 


a publisher in an anthology, the Girl, and the first volume of the letters) 
royalties went equally to the Weekleys appeared shortly after the copyright 
and the RavagUs. deadline. 

When Lawrence died intestate in Cambridge University Press have 
March 1930 his effects were valued at. been prepared to invest over a million 
£2,438 16s 5d. Within fifty years of pounds in this new Lawrence edition. 


his death his literary estate had 
become, in the words of his literary 
Sgent Gerald Pollinger, “one of the 
biggest". Accurate records of this 
income are not available but niay 
reasonably be estimated at well into six 


copyright. It Is often a tricky matter 
because so much of It, untested in the 
courts and expensive to take to court, is 
built round comforting, inexact 
phrases such as “a substantial part", 
"fair dealing" and “sufficient 
acknowledgement”. 

How much may be quoted from a 
copyright work without permission? 
The Society of Authors's Quick Guide 
on copyright answers this question as 


comparisons can be maae , Micnaei 
Black continued, 

in many places in many texts the old r- 
version will either stand, or be I 
accepted by many people us good 
enough for working purposes; nnd I 
do not myself fcei tlmt Cambridge 
can realistically; attempt to restrict 
the use of this material because it 
cannot demonstrate that distinctive 
features of the Cambridge edition 
are involved. The Estate take a 
different view about this. Where we 
agree is that in principle it is 
desirable that the Cambridge text 
should be used for serious 
scholarship and student use. and that 
we have the right to control that use, 
on the normal btisis that permission 
is secured for anything more than 
“fair dealing”. 

The question that concerns many 
scholars, writers and publishers is how 
much of the Cambridge edition 
constitutes a new copyright. There can 
be no doubt thnl the copyright notice at 
the beginning of The Losi Girt and 
other books so far Issued, despite the 
subsequent circular sent out by . 
Michael Black, is closer to Pollinger s 
orieinal view and suggests that even 


afresh". Therefore "all the texts in the 
edition, in all their particulars, are a 
new copyright", and this helps to 


which "of course represents a new 
copyright” announced Michael Black 
who described the Cambridge 
Lawrence as an “interesting departure 
from the normal run or scholarly 
editions in that It is indissolubly linked 


-Milne £250,000 a year and that of copyright in a new edition to be 
• Beatrix Potter over a million pounds a combined with other copyright claims 
-year. asserted by the beneficiaries. The 

^The credit for this financial success ° f 

most partly He with Gerald Pollinger. It firet Cambridge > vohuM». ■ 

58* -w father, Laurence Pollinger,’ This, the Cambridge > edition. of the 
*ho. helped to quash speculation that tent of The Lost Girl now .correctly 
; wfeda «,d Middleton %urry had (in established from the original sources 


jwoa ajd Middleton -Muriy had (in 
./ ff® 5™ro* of one Lawrence scholar, 
? a 8 ar ) "cooked the. Will”. He 
t-V ^ ccn ' authorized to give 
.-* tf^nce's two sisters and his brofjief 
*gjO each Ih return for dropping their 
CWni against Frieda r an offer which 
• Iffiy' and which wai recently 
defined by Gerald’ Pollinger as 
generous”. ... 


established from the original sources 
and first published In 1981, © the 
Estate of Frieda Lawrence Ravagli 

1981 Introduction and notes © .wuw^ — k-— ■ • wir nwyriqK»ien»um»«onv»ai«M 

Cambridge University Press 1981. in the Copyright Act. ... l . argument «Jth groat J,°® c complk&tad story In a rtaalarly 
Permission to reproduce this text to some publishers, Gerald and P ersua 5 , '^J^' thdrUves ' fashion with arealaarise of stylo 

entire or in part, or to quote from it, plunger's interpretation of It pojnfr anda keeqeye fprthe telling 

Sn fa? granted only by the Literary Stantial" and raj^llv jrerto phrase and ' the -' apposite 

Executor of the Estate, Laurence »f a i r dealing” appears to have been publfahers invest large sums of money quotation. 

fES, l id 18 Maddox Street, "“LZ2E rolSs clients, His job, as, . In these editions. It « therefore only . ^ FINANCIAL TIMES 


on cupyngm h— - origina i vi ew and suggests that even 

tonows. when pretty well no change whatever 

Generally speaking It is an / excep [ the imposition of a house style) 
infringement to quote a substantia b £ en modB in the narrat ive, it has 
part" of a copyright work without 8ljli ^ subjected to the editorial 
permission, uie Copyright Act 1956 process w hich establishes a new 
does not define what ft means by J—.™*!. who fa to say that the insertion 
Substantial but in ope ease 4 fines ^j mma ia m a “substantial" 
from a 32-lipe pocin wne held to TMs puts crftiq* Irt a difficult 

amount, to “a .;nMcjU. pW^..^ ^ppsl®i. If- they quote from: the 
: £tber fa#* Sffm&ridge eaiti6n,'cV;eift sections that 

the quality of the “fart and Its value | lmost id e n tica! to the old 

to uie user must be talcen Into. wxlgj they mi]St we k and ’pay for 
account as well as Its length to. permission., There is, 'in. any case, 
determining whether _U_ IS , aca£ | em j c pressure for: them to use 
“substantial . Even a substantial ne * texts: In place of the ones 

, quotation- from t l copyright work though often the. same J have 

may hbt be an, Infringem^tfitlB ^ d J wl{ve , ! , 

criticism or review” and provided ft The Cambridge Univeraityr Press 
is “accompanied by su ffiden t statement eri 1 1 tied Copyright, scitoiarly 
acknowledgement”; but the term edlhdhs, and the Cotportage Lawrence 
“fair dealing" is another not defined puts : forward a rather ^dangerous 
' in the Copyright Act. „ J . argument grear sympathy, logic 
Tn some oubjlshers, Gertld and persuasiveness; Textual. scholars, 
•PoljtageiY , : -^pt. 


THE BIRTH 
OF A 

CONSUMER SOCIETY 

Nell McKendrick, 

John Brewer, J. H. Plumb 

Essays on the aconomfc, political 
and social aspecls of the 
commercialization of elghteenth- 
century England. 

"the aulhors’ sorties Into the field 
are exploratory, suggestive and 
Invariably carried out with great 
skill and sophistication.” 

SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 

“Alt three contributions are so 
good that one wishes each were 
-tonger." BIRMINGHAM POST 

"vigorously written, highly 
interesting." SUNDAY TIMES 
0905118006 342 pages £18.60 


THE CREATION 
OF THE 

ANGLO-AMERICAN 
ALLIANCE 1937-1941: 

' } 1 'fCsMpciltlW' . ; , - 

David Reynolds 

, "Few, if any, of the multitude of 
other studies upon the complex, 

' Anglo-American relationship give 
one the same satisfying feeling 
that one has. encountered a 
. historian who is, truly In comrnand 
of his subject." • 
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, SUPPLEMENT. 

■ “Mr Reynolds tells this dense and . ; 
complicated story In a .masterly 
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"secure recognition" for the editors. If 
l heir books could instantly be re-used 
or pirated without restriction or 
redress, scholars would have “no 
incentive to devote years of their Lives 
to this sort of work", and publishers 
"would be mad” to go on publishing it. 

Not all critics and scholars, not even 
all Lawrence scholars, agree with this 
argument. John Sutherland , for 
example, fears that Cambridge may 
well insist on exclusive access tor their 
editors to the primary manuscript 
sources, in which ease “there will be a 
real congestion of Lawrence 
scholarship and a precedent for 
postponing "the moment of 
emancipation for scholarship”. In 
struggling to get the letters of 
Lawrence right, these scholars may 
well be thwarting the spirit of the man 
and his work. “Lawrence hated the 
whole business of turning art into 
property” , Sutherland points out. “He 
really deserves to be freely available, 
lie wanted to be read, not owned." 

Dr Keith Sagar lias already 
experienced some of the congestion 
(lint Dr Sutherland predicts. When his 
latest hook on Lawrence was published 
two years ago, lie was criticized for not 
quoting enough from the unpublished 
correspondence, in a letter to the 
Observer (March 9, 1980) Sagar 
replied: "I would have quoted much 
more extensively from unpublished 
material, had there not been an 
embargo enforced by the Cambridge 
University Tress. This will apply to all 
publications on Lawrence other than 
their own for many years to come.” Dr 
Sagar, who has become a client of 
Gerald Pollingcr and been appointed 
one of the editors of the Cambridge 
edition of Lawrence's letters, has 
nevertheless questioned the moral 
authority for adding, in the ease of 


.Vcmu and Lovers for example, a good 
deal of material that was edited out of 
the original manuscript by Edward 
Garnett. Lawrence, he reminds us, was 
perfectly happy with Garnett’s editing, 
writing to him: “You did the pruning 
jolly well, and 1 am grateful. T hope 
you’ll live a very long lime, to barber 
up my novels for me before they’re 
published. I wish I were not so profuse 
- or prolix.” 

Another Lawrence scholar. 
Professor Emile Delevaney, describes 
the Cambridge editorial policy as 
“insidious”. It is wrong, he suggests, to 
amalgamate different versions of a 
text. “Would I”, he asks, “as an 
author, want my earlier drafts of a 
work to be published? Of course not.” 
The practice of paying royalties to the 
living editor of n dead author is one 
that risks exploiting in a sinister way 
the separate and sometimes conflicting 
disciplines of the textual scholar and 
creative writer. 'Hie “new” authentic 
text may be the writer’s “old” rejected 
narrative. The argument that the 
scholar retrospectively knows more 
about the author’s “real” intentions 
thun the author (tied to his trade house 
editor) knew himself in his lifetime 
is in danger of becoming over- 
sophisticated. 

Not all novelists and poets would 
give the same answer to Professor 
Delevaney* s question. In a Prefatory 
Nate to (he 1949 edition of his novel Of 
Mortal Love , which has just been 
.reissued as a Penguin Modem Classic, 
William Gcrharaie wrote: 

There is a chagrin of authors, not 
shared or realised by readers and 
Ignored by librarians, a pious wish, 
for ever thwarted, to withdraw from 
circulation earlier, unpurified, 
inferior texts and versions of his 
books, to be replaced by a revised 


edition, and frustrate the nonsense 
of first editions. 

This view would probably have been 
shared, at least to some degree, by W. 
H. Auden, Henry James and George 
Mnore. But a different attitude is taken 
by Margaret Drabble, a corrected 
typescript of whose novel The Middle 
Ground (with “numerous corrections 
in ball-point, many pages with new 
sections affixed by adhesive tape . . . 
autograph notes and io((ings''j was 
recently sold at Sotheby's. In so far as it 
differs from the published novel, the 
typescript may contain one substantial 
passage that the author would have 

C referred to keep in. It would 
owever, be wrong to deduce from this 
that she would want it re-instated. 
What she has written, she has 
published: and it must stand at that. 

What disturbs some writers is the 
marriage between scholarship and 
commerce. It is, apparently, bad 
publishing that gives publishers the 
opportunity for repossessing copy- 
right. "I find it difficult to suppress 
resentment”, wrote Sutherland last 
year, “that it is only fifty years after 
Lawrence’s death, and two years after 
Leavis’s, that the British publishing 
industry should, with a flourish, tell us 
that our texts are hopelessly 
inadequate”. 

Academic scholars attached to 
universities do not traditionally 
depend, like self-employed writers, on 
a royally system and the general 
market place. Good scholarly work 
may well earn money through 
academic tenure and promotion. Toe 
analogy of textual scholarship with the 
cleaning of pictures is a pretty one. 
That itself is a controversial operation 
that confers no extra copyright on (he 
picture. To enshrine impaired 
unpublished versions of a narrative. 


with the full majesty of copyright is not 
necessarily in the best interests of 
literature, however ingenious the 
textual deciphering. Virginia Wooif, 
for example, seems to have written 
several drafts of her biography of 
Roger Fry. However interesting these 


might be to contemporary bio- 
graphers, it would surely be 
inappropriate to make use of what she 
called this “fearful niggling drudgery” 
to manufacture a new Virginia wool! 
copyright. 

Of course, there have been passages 
in various books that, because of one 
law or another, were excised: and it is 
proper that, in due course, when the 
law permits it, these passages should be- 
restored. But the edition should 
survive on its merits in the open 
market. The annotations, introduction 
and other scholarly apparatus are all 
naturally protected by copyright and 
should ensure that the edition Is 
recommended to students. This is the 
position with Thomas Hardy, whose 
work (especially the poetry) was 
“cleaned” shortly before it recently 


came out of copyright. Yet there is a 
Gibson “Variorum* edition in open 
competition with a Hynes “Complete” 
edition, published by Macmillan and' 
Oxford university Press respectively. 


Oxford university Press respectively. 
Although their edition is superior to 
the older texts, Macmillan did not feel 
they had any moral or legal right to pull 
Hardy back into the orbit of copyright. 

Where perhaps everyone would 
agree is that the present copyright 
cnaos arises from the extraordinary 
lack of priority given by the 
Government to copyright reform. It is 
now nearly ten years since the 
Whiiford Committee was appointed. 
The rights of authors have been 
seriously diminished, retreating before 
(he spectacular advance of technology; 


partly because of the difficulty,.,.,., 
some areas impossibility ! J 
preventing infringements. A blaZ 
licensing scheme Tor audio and vkK 
recording and a licensing schemed 

^r a Xri g r h 8 . enU «^ 

recommended an extension of S 
posthumous copyright period (Z 
fifty to seventy years, to bringing 
line with Germany. If such a cfcanee k 
not to operate against the interest* rtf 
Hterary critics, biographers Z 
modern historians then, at some stage 
posthumous copyright should chaS 
its nature and pass into a Paying Pubic 
Domain administered by trustees foi 
the benefit of living authors, -nieie 
would be no restriction on the use of 
works in this category”, argued 
Antonia Fraser in support of this 
proposal. From ns early as 1974 writers 
have been pressing for such an 
enterprising variation of copyrighi. it 
would seem sensible, in this way, topui 
the well-being of the whole profession 
before the hypothetical good-fortune 
of our children and grand-children" 
wrote Piers Paul Read. “Nor does 
there seem to be any reason why the 
fears of publishers, biographers and 
those sensitive to (he threat of Slate 
censorship should not be dispelled in 
the drafting of the amendment to the 
Copyright Act.” 

After the detailed Whitford Report 
the Goverment has, heartbreakingly, 
thrown the whole issue open again to 
•yet more “lively debate". More than 
twenty years ago the trial over the 
publication of Lady Chatterley’sfovtr 
led to the reform to Britain's obscenity 
laws. It would be fitting if Lawrence) 
work could render a similar service 
now to our lows of copyright. 

© 1982 Michael Holroyd and Sandra 
Jobson. 


Two poems by Peter Redgrove 


And its Mother 

•One com see the mind of heaven In anything, especially moving clouds 


‘The thunder end Its mother. 

Tbe black anvil end mother of anvils 
Thundering with blows 

Among clouds drawing up like armchair s of lambs wool, 

The lambs and their black mother 

As the black ewe flocks her Iambs on the hillside, 

But Icy' cold, •' 

The brass-coloured sky In the storm, Its sounding trumpets, 

A chief cloud like Is trompette des marts, gold, pulsed with crimson. 
You are spirits, . 

You eat your food raw 

Grazing on those 'mountainsides 

Among the whils of mists end the sluggish airs 

Suddenly winds and thunderstorm and corridors of lightning 
And far patches of sunlit turf. 


- And suddenly' there is a perfect map of the city 
Drawn in cloud over rite city. 

■The clpud-city yvauders . off meek as Iambi,, 

The cloud that built itself over (he nursery ' ' 
iv - ; Perfumed ‘with the flower- water it has grazed bn. 
* . ; That above tfc* distillery is 50 proof, 




, 4 . ' 


Above the Iron-works, having eaten Its smoke 
Flashes like a perfect Ingot, ; 


•The boat withdraws Into the bay 
And Into a daye In the bay 
-I| has Its lights bn, • •• 1 ' *; 

The Inside of the hill lights up. 

The sun-boat} • . , 

The liper a lighted 1 palace; .. .. \ Y > ; 

The fishing-scow a ruined cottage, buoyant,., 

The d I nghies huge, violins With; squeaky! rowlocks . 

! Rendering t he jtwlrui’i music 'scored for ' (hV water . 


• 1 '■ • 

:.'jI »v# .■* 

'• i. ' f' \ 


The Young and Pregnant 
Spiritualist 

Bv mere breathing, she sees her own shape, 

The solemn tranquillity of her naked life 
Under her clothes, a day-long caress. 

The tie of each sitter like a crucifix 
Nailed to the throat, their heads 
Being washed In blackness; she Is 

Washing their heads with night 
With her chant, her moaning chant. 

They bow their heads and take It, 

A» of them. In their circle, the sitters. 

She has a baby to her womb that sways In Its bonds. . 
in trance, the baby Is, communicating with her; 

And she tells herself this child is of such virtue 
I am made a prophetess. Accordingly I speak 
From the womb to these nice young chaps 

Sr 1 " COunt y ofncw shops; 

I help them jump this counter Into this world. : . . 

The draperies flutter at the windows in grimaces, 

Straining to speak the great seamed faces; 

• * f * ! ,vIr H[ wlth currents like her birth-water. 

And there slowly swims and taps out a pulse 

to which above their heads 
Tlwre floau and form. ao ectoplasm 
Like a foetus in its robes, . ' 

the draperies 

. .Steps but a naked splrjt, with . “T* 

A few wisps caught up for modesty, arid to herself . 
^^j , ^»^tboodofmyb.by 

' :v!f : 

Thp, dead wife returning, to another . . . 

; Rowing 1 » mt and ro ^ 

V '' ■ • ' . v : 

***7 ii ii i ii niii riii i i • ^ . 1 .• •. 
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commen tary 


The magician meditates 


David Nokes 


Shakespeare Shakespeare's terms, of renouncing 

Tbe Tempest the sta B e in favour of the retired life of 

Royal Sha kespeare Theatre a !^ dowaer - 

The shipwrecked nobles at first 

_ . a.ii Rnn r>anf/»k Hkc beached crustaceans, 

The wfe is full of noses . Ron Dame s c f arnberi awkwardly ashore beneath 
has taken his .cue ifrom iCaltoan for this ^ we|gh * Qf their ? sea . gre en 

new prjdjj^ 1 at ^e armour. GraduaUy, as the delicate 

mam house at Stra ord. We ar atrnosp h ere 0 f the island steals over 

dS! them, Adrian (WIUi.m Haden) and 

sweet airs and firefly lyrics that hang 
like promises in the air, to the 
(wangling brass and timpani of a 
golden masque of Juno. This 
production treats the play not as a 
brooding chamber-piece, cast within a 
magic circle, but as an operatic 
speclacuiar, with Prospero as 
impresario in his exotic island retreat. 

Maria Bjornson’s set of a wrecked 
spectral barque, with cobwebbed 
rigging and tattered sails, is both highly 
serviceable, and lends a 
Rackhamesque enchantment to the 
stage. Ariel (Mark Rylance) is an 
androgynous punk, in a body-stocking 
of exposed veins and sinews, that 
makes him seem less like an airy spirit, 
than a strange transparent sea-creature 
from full five fathoms deep. He is 
atteaded by a backing group of clones 
who hang crooning from the rigging, or 
hover in their indescent parachutes. 

This is a magic show, and each of 
Prospero’s conjuring tricks is the 
occasion for a coup de thidtre, Ariel 
rises, shimmering nis harpy wings to 
denounce the three men of sin from a 
candle-lit, gift-wrapped fruit-bowl. His 
troupe of lookalikes drive skeletal dogs 
with glowing snouts to hunt the other 
malefactors on the island. 

But this Is not merely a production of 
gimmicks, for aJ; the centre.of it all is a 
powerful, but low-key, interpretation 
of Prospero by Derek Jacobi. This is a ., 
performance whose authority comes 
from an unassertive humanity; front 
lines which are meditated rather than 
declaimed, and sentences that are 
delivered as much in sorrow as in 
anger. Jacobi’s Prospero is a mortal, a 
scholar whose acquired magical skills 
seem to be a burden, an 
embarrassment and a surprise. When 
he announces “Our revels now are "A Gentleman of the Anacreontic * 

ended" there is a kind of relief mingled bury after Francis Wheatley, to be i 


are made to understand the appeal of Gonzalo (Edward Jewesbury), discard colonists, who believe that power 
exchanging the insubstantial pageant their outer shells. But Antonio comes out of a barrel of fire-water, 
of moral showbiz for the solid authority (Richard O'Mahoney) and Sebastian offer a striking parody of the more 
of a dukeaom; or perhaps, in (Jeffery Dench) are hard-boiled types, sophisticated power-games of Antonio 
Shakespeare’s terms, of renouncing a pair of Machiavellian mannequins and Sebastian. Stephano roars, 
the stage in favour of the retired life of who keep their wits and breast-plates Trinculo snivels, and Caliban, a Ben 
a landowner. about them. There is some fine Gunn in dreadlocks, cavorts like a 


their outer shells. Bui Antonio comes out of a barrel of fire-water, 
(Richard O'Mahoney) and Sebastian offer a striking parody of the more 
(Jeffery Dench) are hard-boiled types, sophisticated power-games of Antonio 


a pair of Machiavellian mannequins 
who keep their wits and breast-plates 
about them. There is some fine 
clowning from Christopher Benjamin 
as Stephano, Alun Armstrong as 
Trincuto and Bob Peck as Caliban in 
routines which combine the slapstick 
precision of pantomime with a sly 
verbal palter that milks but does not 
drain the text. Their antics as would-be 



and Sebastian. Stephano roars, 
Trinculo snivels, and Caliban, a Ben 
Gunn in dreadlocks, cavorts like a 
black-and-white monster. Alice Krige 
plays Miranda with a credible gawky 
innocence that nevertheless admits 
rather more than a few blushes of 
desire. While attending to her father 
she is a schoolgirl in pigtails, but when 
she moves through the island she is the 
wild tiling of Caliban’s dreams. 
Michael Maloney as Ferdinand carries 
logs with all the unaffected clumsiness 
ora vacationing undergraduate on a 
building site. 

If there is a weakness in this 
production, it lies in (he eclecticism of 
its various effects. Stephen Oliver's 
music plays a major part m creating the 
magical atmosphere of the island, yet 
there seems to be no unifying idiom to 
his airs and arrangements. The masque 
of Juno is a glittering set-piece in the 
baroque manner of Purcell, which 
teeters on the brink of parody. Most of 
the rest of the music of the isles is 
impressionistic and ethereal, played on 
electric pipes of Pan; but the set itself 
seems to cry out (or the Romantic 
melodies of The Flying Dutchman. All 
things are possible to a magician, and 
Prospero may just as well call up spirits 
from Star Wars as from Olympus or the 
Cabbala. But at times one has the 
impression that the old showman is 
clearing out' his props cupboard for 
Positively His Final Appearance. 

Yet by the end, Jacobi's softly- | 
spoken magician has developed such | 
an intimacy with the audience that his 
epilogue strikes us not as a 
conventional set-piece, but as a 
thoughtful challenge both to himself 
and to us. We have seen him give up 
the role of playing God, .and shrink 


enaecr mere is a Kina ot reller mingiea oury ajter non 
with the resignation in his voice, we 

Disenchanted evening 


. from a magus to a mortal. Ariel haav 
been released, to make the best, or the . 
worst, of his freedom. The powers 
have all been switched off; we are left 
to our owh ‘ devices in a Godless 
universe, with only the remembered 
Images of Prosperous pageant to guide ' 
us. “My ending is despair / Unless I be ■ 
relieved . by prayer." Prospero’s 
renunciation of his magic powers as the 
"A Gentleman of the Anacreontic Society", a mezzotint by Henry Kings- becomes a moving 

bury after Francis Wheatley, to be Included In the sale of prints at Phillips symbolic event that ignites the light oF 

7 ^ 7 •- our consciences, 


on September 13. 


Martin Dodsworth Sunlit to the Great War 

- — —I— DodsWOTth S d ct 8 ? s Te"^ n brA f S u h s£ bX John Crulckshank , 

Shakespeare , . , , plays him as very young, very fundamentally his version is a teasing When the catastrophe of the 

Hamlet is a play with a ghost whose unrertain.veiy childish. Heisprone to account of what a sense of exclusion Qreat War struck France, how did 

n™ ^ fits of weeping as though he has hot yet from the adult world ^may lead Ito. The the country's Intellectuals ■ 

~ Warehou,e sarfcs s is 

te ! ^^;°^ tuate,he r LTrsESS ^s^rssss^ssssz- ^ m p., y oc T v e yt h a,r y . 

S d S D8the ? n ? 1 ,enc !u is staged. Bernardo’s exchange with 1 ? 0 h ® on ! moral -force , alone, :*hq- tompefs, book Is aaattempt to. answer •• 

deriw^as no? SoSK u^ 811 ?. ■ ■ f ta J' ,i8h “'. dSoSig thaf/the* World- htt , pl^udfUs tO.dririk Off the poiso'q to the., these questions, and tapper: up ... 

i v ^ ’=■ ^newllhesoferiqUliylnaaoWecj:- 

ifrkS^^ *1*. I ? 0VV relatively Unexplored, £15. 

asrsssaa&stf® fisaesawattw. On Reading French 

Spsassfew SHLaalsss- Varte ■■■■..' ';-y; 

and lacking in rnatric’*- it was al m°*Pfr e ** *. ! ■ ..intellectual; the soiiloquies. are. SunplJcitiM that her ballad-singing This book Is a aulde to the • 

. t0 lc 8 i ^^ ni2e nis -own .. The Warehouse is well suited tathis shrugged off himwth llSle se8 5*L° f ™ L^ret^’s 1 ” ^dolesceri t : aSpredatton of French verse, J 

erpenments, but there was sothe \ wav of doina things, smee the audience occaaonamfnone of deep thought. This P lt *nd tff- . -EPS 


New Oxford books: 

Literature 


Short Stories from 
the Second World 
War 

Chosen by Dan Davin 

Dan Davin's collection of twenty- 
four short stories wrltlen about 
the Second World War by people 
who lived through it. or died in it. 
displays vividly and movingly the 
eloquence that the war elicited. 
Some of the authors are well 
known. Graham Greene. 

V.S. Pritchett, H.E. Bates, and 
Kingsley Amis, for example; 
others pre less so, but all share 
the capacity to depict Individuals 
at moments of danger and stress. 
£9.50 9 September 

The Oxford Book 
of Ballads 

Selected and edited 
by James Kinsley 

This anthology of the traditional 
ballads of England and Scotland 
was first published a little over a 
decade ago. and is proving to be 
an enduring collection. Nearly all 
the texts are based on single 
versions as close as possible to 
oral traditions, and more than 
eighty tunes are Included. The 
bookhasrbeen unavailable for 
some time; it now appears in both 
hardback and paperback editions. 
£12.50 Oxford Paperbacks £4.95 

A World of his Own 

The Double Life 
of George Borrow 

David Williams 

. George borrow was an, . 
unorthodox man. and his story 
calls for unorthodox . 
Interpretation, in a new biography 
of this neglected writer, David.. 
Williams has uncovered all he can 
of the life of an idiosyncratic and 
elusive man whose own writings, 
so seemingly rich in detail, leave 
Ihe reader with so many queries. 
Illustrafed £7.96 9 September 

Variations on : 
Catastrophe 

Some French Responses 
to the Great War 

John Crulckshank. 

When the catastrophe of the 
Great War struck France, how did 
the country’s Intellectuals 
1 respond? How did they view the 1 
possibility of war? How did they ; 
atlempl to convey their 
experience of Its horror? How did 
they assess Its significance? This 

, book Is apat tempt to. answer • 

• 


Verse 


. -uumiiau 1VJUICI a USH 

npwef n an impressive demonstration 

mhw s l lch an vnmaglcal. theatre 
rai 8nt work, ... : 

none of the obvious, 
urechtian devices,-, this Is not a 


acting-space ’and auditorium k n°V well-oait company. Susan Engell and ■ Mncc;; 

cle^fv/eareclcraer tothe adtonofthe Joh« Shrapadl Oe^cte^End 


Toward^ a sense of what S’: upm te raakj ^ ■ Me ^ a nUenatorel°and forgivable that ; M|lEr’si grey Hmletiz gained at 

r^hnfr'.^nd Jn'vno<iir f, i Thu f.- « Trtnathan Mlllef nhtUrRllyiKlvrfi (jlUCS 1 lIU < MriunCft . nr I’hft .ScQDfi I (6f '• 


cMfomes, for example, 




tple, fay their to Interpretation. This is yWn^jl j S" 

to thffom of ,MI SE 


rnell play Gertrucle 1 arid Hamlet's mind blanlu oUt toe possib o 
as conS rjned adulU, metaphysical dimension that propexly 
it home in the world. She fit hovers arowd the play. Bccft said 1 of 
ul and fully satisfied with the un-tnaglc theatre put in It people 
routed and mother: W is so were •. suprosed. tp --gdljieh; 

Sretfflte 'Isfegs ifflSSftiSSS 
:-l 25 W . 

>le frankness. These two going/; beyond toe stpry of w- 


Implications; as hb intended, therri/ 
£ 14.50 paperback £0.95 
9 September 
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Professional secrets 


Harold Hobson 

Alan Drury 

Haven and An Honourable Man 

Coltesloc Theatre, Platform 
Performances 

Alan Drury's platform performance 
Haven and the calendar both remind us 
that this is the period of the year when 
British drama begins to be dominated 
by the Edinburgh Festival. Drury 
himself, when a member of a 
Cambridge drama society, was a 
discovery of a Festival of a dozen or so 
years ago, which produced his Shore 
Line. Shore Line , with its single 
memorable scene of n quarrel suddenly 
springing up between two families of 
friends on holiday together, and as 
suddenly dying down again, equally 
without reason, wns perhaps deeper in 
feeling than Haven; but it was far less 
clever in technique. 

Some of the young men nnd women 
of the earlier Festivals have already 


g assed the theatrical winning post': 
ennett, Miller, Moore, Stoppard, 
Simon Jones, Atkinson are loaded with 


medals, prizes, and the applause of the 
multitudes. Others who seemed not 
less promising - Mary Adam, for 
example' - quietly dropped out of the 
race after a provincial tour of Godspeil, 
Drury belongs to neither of these 
classes; with The Man Hlnuelf, An 
Honourable Man, and Haven, lie has 
kept dogeedlyon, and the winning post 
may not be far off. Shore Line made a 
strange, sad, elegiac Impression that 
couln not be made except by a 
dramatist of great potential; and 


Hawn is the first British play to have 
been produced in London for a very 
long time that does actually make one 
go back and examine Aristotle, whom 


’ really as alluring as the travel agents’ 
brochures make it out to be. 

The former Birmingham man, 
unlike the handsome Nick, is more 
than ordinarily voluble, especially 
about his business successes. But there 
is a growing uneasiness, and one begins 
to suspect that the successes were 
neither as great nor as beyond 
reproach as they should have been. In 
fact there comes a moment when Ray 
from Birmingham is on the point of 
hysteria. It is then that Nick is asked to 
come and slay with them for a month, 
for six months, indefinitely. Nick 
recognizes at once that this is not an 
invitation, but a proposition, and he 
wants to know what ne is expected to 
offer for it. Merely to pass himself off 
as their son, to talk boldly to everyone 
on the island, to create credit for his 
hosts. But this crosses Nick's peculiar 
sense of honour; he may be a whore, 
but he is not a swindler. Yet when in 
the last words of the piece he says 
"Let’s gp in to the house* we know that 
Mr Drury has built his play so that it 
Lends Inevitably to the precise second 
when a vital change (peripeteia) takes 
place, a change of lituation of the kind 
which Aristotle envisages. 

It is good to have this play, for of late 
years plays with a story have often been 
despised. Marianne Morley is both 
frivolous and penetrating as the wife, 
Mark Bond elegant, firm, and 
enigmatic as Nick, and Michael Beint a 
pent-up volcano as the husband. The 
play is smoothly directed by the 
author. 

An Honourable Man, however, is.a 
monologue in which character is more 
important than plot. There is no 
demonstration of Aristotelianism 
here, but the result is memorable. The 


humour, as when the Head offers 
David a Scotch and soda and David 


A large, lost pond 


points out that it is only a quarter past 
five. But they only render the sadness 
more moving ana bitter. Whereas in 


Judith Chernaik 


more moving and bitter. Whereas in v r f • w , , ' le Rotel 

Haven we want to know what the Shelley Conference ™l™ C L ley in particular,^ 

ending will be, there is in An Oregynog, University of Wales Approved, *[ 

Honourable Man no suspense as to • c . , 

whether David is guilty or not. We are "It excites my wonder to consider the swing is IndlrLpS k 
told almost at the beginning -and even perverted energies of the human mind . m nior “ nmnotV ? ,he ' r ™S 3 '- 
then only as an aside - that he is ... Who is there that will not pursue including new pHIh ^ 
innocent. Here it is not the story that phantoms, spend his choicest hours in prose nnd of 5* .,°W 
matters, but David s character, and the hunting after dreams, and wake only to one of the mncK Sl ?. elle > * 
centre of the play is his grief that he perceive his error and regret that death °n wcSSFtL 
could even be suspected of evil. For is so near?" A mS 'J? 

how can there be the suspicion of evil, _ . MS 5 S 3 f? n i , 0 / of ,he hta/ 

even if in a particular case it Is These words of the young Shelley to ,C K C lab ? urs « Shdifat 

iinfmindpH nnip«c enmphnw. his friend Hogg could stand as an j *he heated dfa^'r 


1984, will nin for six loeioht 
«s bound to quicken pub®' 
all six major poets - exactly feSi 
broad Rwlience which the 
and Shelley in particular, *23 
approved, 


"It excites my wonder to consider the swing 

npi-verteH pnerolp.s nf hnmnn mind . mn V '^ e HEW 


perverted energies of l the humnn mind . ™jor ** nm'iccK ° 5J 1 * m 
• . . Who is there that will not pursue including new prttri 6 ^ ? 

-I — Um l.™.,c i„ - ' S MlHOUS (rf 


could even be suspected of evil. For « so near?" AmS 

how can there be the suspicion of evil, . Mm 3 v! n ^ d . t0 / of ,be tata, 

even if in a particular case It Is These words of the young Shelley to "“go labours as Sbekty 

unfounded, unless somehow. his . Hogg could stand as an . ‘J 16 heated (W- 

somewhere, evil is latent? The play’s epitaph to the third Shelley r 2! by “ ve ™l papers sms' 
last words are “There is no smolce Conference, held two weeks ago in the lley is still a contra ^ 1 

without fire", and they are not flippant country-house atmosphere - of n 0, *5 f °r 0 posl-indusfrjil aj : 
words. They leave David in the grave Gregynog, a magnificent nineteenth- ” n “? 1 scents to be dislntegratoei 

disquiet which has been the hallmark century raock-Tudor fraud set in the I" H cn , alo . n 8 the lines he prafc 

throughout of this performance. rolling hills of mid- Wales. Participants i P. ee J.» the space scientist De» 

Price’s timing U carae fr° m as far away as Haifa, , 8 '" ele ' wh ° probably bon 

exact and aesthetically delectable anl ^^era, Johannesburg, New York and ! h .®[ w ® have three yoa 

he is a SrTImS!* Soulh Carolina to ponder the erotic at J he oul side (which fortOMtelj 
enormous silence he will look at' his 1 W 51 * 1 * 61 pastor and The Revolt of JJJ* E5F nte JJ'™ ^ P re (S 
hands and dS ' fc £ “j* *■» ? 

sadness of a whole -world passes over 3 ag ® and his u rewriting of Greek 0,ut Work >- 

him. Hi, Judges hav. rightly ^ to utchange note, on work Tho criticism of iha Sh*,. 
pronounced him Not Guilty, but as he p ^ ' siusts was like the comply* 

hrn'k^n on a !f ar has ^ V** f onferen “ w «s enlivened by a lo ^ r ? : Shelley was, If anythin 
£ 3 S3“| n w wh ! ch ne vw delegation from the Open University, sufficiently radical, not enm^f 

be expelled. Mr Price is giving fus hoping to test ideas tor a new OU feminist, though he came ot 


pronounced himl^ot Quif^ butas'he in 
leaves the stage we know that a fear has The conference was enlivened bv a 
S’SStf 1 Mr 5 ? 1 v!I h ch ^ ne l" de,e ^ tlon from the Open University! 

SfBiei ssrassSar^ 

- - - - sawssSsESS 


John Jones has shown to rank plot 
above character. , 

There is no Tragic Herb In Haven. * 
His characters are just ordinary people 
- a Birmingham businessman who, 
having made good, now lives with his 
attractive wife in the Canaries, where 
they aTe visited by. a personable young 
man who is very reticent about himself, 
as he has reason to be, since his 

S recession is that of a kept man. For a 
w moments there is trivial but 
amusing dialogue in which the three of 
them, try to persuade themselves that 
life on a tropical island, with a fine 
house, long stretches of sand, plenty of 
servants and a cafe half a mile away, is 


story is told with ail the simplicity of a 
puzzled anguish by John Price in a 
delicate, distressed and beautiful 


performance. David is a schoolmaster 
whom one of his girl pupils has accused 1 
of assaul ting her, and U is aa David that 
Mr Price tells (he story: how the 
Headmaster told him of the 
accusation, how he did not tell his wife 
immediately of the cloud under which 
he lay, how some people took his side, 
and how others were against him, what 
happened at the Governors' meeting 
called to investigate the charge, how he 
was proved completely innocent, and 
how he left the meeting a ruined man 
though guiltless, a broken spirit though 
conscious of a rectitude entire and 
unshaken. 

There are many touches of subtle 


Vagues 

Mary FurnesS 


The Waves 

National Film Theatre: special 
presentation for the Friends of 
Charleston Trust 


woman (Virginia Woolf?) is still 
writing. The last shot is of a yawning 
dark cavern made by a wave just about 
to break - an image presumably meant 
to convey the last words of The Waves : 
Against you I will fling myself 
gJJjg^Bhhod and unyielding, O 

It would indeed be difficult to tell 
what the film wns about from the 


The criticism of the Shelley ca 
siusts was like the complnwi 
lovers: Shelley was, If anythki 
sufficiently radical, not enwjfd 
feminist, though he came out wdi 
"rieconstnielor" of his own poetqt 
in "Tire winged words on nbdi 
soul would pierce / Into the hddri 
Love s rare Universe, / Amdahl 
Icml around its flight of fire N ,i«U 
urn assured by two experts is ipufc 
example of the deconstreh 
imagination ut work). 

In spite of the usual inf 
disagreement about the meaniyt 
four crucial lines in Mont Blue, i 
keynote wns community raltatta 
confrontation. This was evitfcK a 
Frida v night, when about hn} 
Shclleyans set forth around nddni^fi 
.search of a lurge pond, which vxm 
inexplicably to have moved hi 
whore it had been sighted earlier hi 
duy, complete with small bonri 
bower. Undeterred, a small WJ 
scholars of both sexes discount? 
Mar light until live a nwart love, * 
and change, Ihemes P?4f 
insufficiently explored in the kaa 
and seminars. This iiHc?e*| 
conversation has been lost topo#g 


Author, Author 


Competition No 86 

Readers are invited to identify the 
sources of the three quotations which 
follow and to send us the answers so 
that they reach this office not later 
than September 24. A prize of £10 1 $ 
offered for; the first correct set of 


answers opened on (hat date, or foil- 
ing that the most nearly correct - in 
which wise inspired guesswork will 




I ) M 

!«i. tj 

j':t ii>;| 

t p? i 

! i 


. 1 . , ", 8»««nwi» will 

also bo taken into consideration. 

Entries, mnrked "Author, Author 
So on the envelope, should be 
addressed to the Editor, The Times 
Literary Supplement, ' Priory House, 
Sf John's Lane, I^ndon EC1M 4BX. 
The. soluuon and results Will appear 
; : op. October, ly. . ... : . 

1 Qel Dirty Dick; Utid Sloppy - joe, ■ 
.- da trank plan Schnads nur pur 
.uija. gJna ixeppnvf nilt Margery 
und nudh lmft Kate, o weh. 
und kwei und zwei wle; Katz : urid 
■•./■■■■ , ; ! • . • Mails ' ■ ■ 

haf , than keln; Heim upd , spieU: 

' V. ' | . 

: . 2 Das Weekend kohttpt - einst war 
.V. : •' ’ es hbillg -i.-' 

ala freier Tag noch. aber nfoht riiehr 

r-'v'-L ' «ls : Feiertag,, . 

eln Loch . in der Zeit, mit eigenem 
, .... Rhythmus, ■. 

i wo nlemand rich kamm.ert. . was . sefo 
• L ’ ■ •, ■ Nachbar hit: >.. 

Jetit brabcht man yor allem Zeituna 
und Radio. 

3 VcWieHt sldi, dass;!.diQ; feoVsi dsk 


ein so rlealger Phallus-Triumph, eln 
’ _ ' • . . .Abenteuer,' 

on das Frauen frertlch hichf in 

gedacht hjltten ... • . . 

Competition No 82 . , - 
Winner: June Vlner 
/I/wmws: 

1 Just heaven! how does the Poco 

and the Poco tneno of the Italian 

r ncc 1 j 1 *® i 1 nsen * ibl « MORE pr 
LESS, determine the precise line of 

beauty In the sentence, Os well as In 
the statue! How do the slight touches 
9W* 1 . the pencil, tHe pfen, the 
flddle-sticki ri cdlerd; - give the true 
swell; whlc^i gives the tree pleanrS 
- O my countrymen! - be nice; - be 
cautious of ybur language* - and 
never, Oi never let it bo forgotten 
upon what small . particles “your 
eloquence, and yotir fatne . depend, “ 
Laurence Sfeme,. Trprah\ Shandti • 
: , ; book 2 , chapter 6. 

2 Figures,- ^conceits; raptuti, ahd 

In a well-iyorded dress, S6n ! ,pD 1 < ^ 
Anq . Innocent ldvesj and ' pleasant 1 
t : « ' J , truthii ’and useful lies, . 
tMr gatfdy liveries. . ■ ; 
Abrahdtri Cowley, "The -Muse’’ V 


What, one wonders, would someone R would indeed be difficult tu tell so* irdTpraTarcc ‘pond “ whlchhlS*^ 
?li dnottn ? wthat Ann e tteAp°n's what the film wns about from the inexplicably to ?mve’ mowfiS 

SSSSSS1 SSS 

sweeping up leaves from the grass A Privacy of onoWn home Tu^Jinu lw >U ‘ c£ e !f c, ft l °r f 1 |MperS SSSAfc 
vroman dressed in the clothes of aboiu tho snores of the Frieffiffl Kn i^ l,0,ley Con ^ nC ?i S 

sMoaaata? auarJS ~ Ettfi «agw 

some sort of actors' workshop Three - Leicester L University. Press. . 

men and three women in early middle " ■■■■ ■ ■ ■■ „ ■-* 

- Ffty years on: Abraham Cowle y 

iS°d\'iS'£§? 

5ata*ssrW s fn En8land ' vsasa^Wg 

end each other, wrar^in !'™ ' V ' ! phy" of reason, which In, jNj 

m»d«tnihid« 1 i' 5 roq m 7TO. c K;.: Evcn ths gmenl realer h. .. m .“"/ his con!tmponri« L iJ 


rtf umber 1, 1932, car- 

tzT in 

§ eneral re ader can be re- 
ST 22 ? . t0 , examine this faSnat- 


m nis conicmpui^wi 
assimilated. He.w»,0j*| 

ii>«Fn»n nt *a- aae a ^ 


ritting writing; f nea teg account ot foffi 3 »he spokesman of 

him“\ernarS spills tea^Sl^vS ^ F ° r it f i hUtory in thls^unK^luS’ Uun> slandin g.' 

hooks and clumsily moos itim wL • ales the larger and more hLmKli “^certain whether t o ff r 

-te ® train' P rob,e ^ of fhe wpifftf S? w<,rd or - back : « nd 

Sl d Dutcl V ^ are withSlsK S n S t1ain,y w E al « trtie ^™ nsc,ous, y expressed In , 

Ice-crpam porlour_called "Pinkv" W« °, n 7, ^ .oblivion which Wrotc ‘ ’ui kd 

a smoky dive with which h f/ med b,s work and beneath Wc mu4t a,so 


Si^ X Vor ,rt ‘he pasiaS. U te rignlficant, ' \ti Ms «i«"bore witness, W« m$\ 


" Bernard sits' bn 
Hofoeji .;the Vofi 
^(•drirngforhini: •' 


that, of jhe Qheen of Amorichn Jour-’ 
nallsm. Tf rty nMt:|elfer isn’t ropied 
111 


r.; -.h:; 


00 ■ ■toae" «W*en»: Anacreontics, and. 

eterna) >drveyln» the ' iHt nn i^n”" contriyere of e l e wn short essays in PJ°S* j « 

havoAH ■’ ' ,pl - ■•fitetafo 1 'thfajL ii e . as we nrLf 1 !^ Imagery.’’ But where hk genius lay. 

hS -vS 6^- 1" ytnc imdpnw. 

. V-fi 5 11 :^he f on idfo to soeoiW «“Wmst*hees of J 


to the editor 
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‘Edmund Ironside 5 

Sir, - Eric Sams’s acceptance of 
Shakespeare’s signature and hand in 
the Archaiononua is based on uncri- 
tical consideration of scholarly de- 
murrers. Although I would not con- 
sider Nicholas Knight’s book on the 
subject, to which he refers, as an 
inflated exercise, it indeed has been 
challenged; it is one thing, for exam- 
ple, to say that the signature is not a 
forgery and quite another to say that 
it was the dramatist’s. There was' 
more than one William Shakespeare. 
The inscription in the volume indi- 
cates that the book initially was 
meant to be kept by Lambarde him- 
self: “This is to be kept for ye Im-' 
pression is [out] not like to be re- 
new’d." Other playwrights had far 
more legal vocabulary than 
Shakespeare did. To maintain that 
the dramatist was a law scrivener is 
to challenge the tradition that he was 
a schoolmaster, though he might 
have been first the latter and then 
the former. Further, the comparison 
with the More fragment needs to 
take into account recent scholarship 
in English Literary Renaissance 
arguing that that play was written by 
Webster. Samuel Schoenbaum took 
notice of it in his last book. 

On the positive side, Sams’s argu- 
ment mat Ironside follows 
Shakespeare's usage elsewhere in 
confusing Christ's words with Judas's 
has some curious support, in the fact 
that Nicholas Knight and I have de- 
tected some fifty parallels between 
the Christ story and Julius Caesar ; 
these correlations would appear to 
support a dictator-hero theory in the 
Caesar-Christus conflation and 
would certainly not be acceptable in 
our day and age. Indeed, were there 
not so many parallels, they might 
appear to be largely ironically in- 
tended, and they can oe exaggerated, 
especially . pedagOEically. But their 
odd inversion ot orthodox values 
plays along with the additional con- 
. fusion of Christ's and Judaii’s words 
pointed out by Sams - though the 
confusion is historically traceable to 
the medieval mystery plays (as 
Schoenbaum has pointed out). 

The suparedl flatter/ distil led 'golden 
dropsICerberus image-cluster is excel- 
lent evidence of Shakespeare’s 
idiosyncratic hand in Ironside, espe- 
cially since traditionally sops were 
thrown the mythical dog to pass by 
him. It might be added that distilled 
ties in with the concept of melted (as 
in other examples of the cluster) 


since what melts was then often 
thought of as turning into a distilled 
liquid. The most obvious example of 
this is in the famous “sullied flesh" 
crux in Hamlet, whereby the Prince 
wishes for his flesh to disintegrate, 
dissolve and melt into dew, which of 
course is technically distilled water. 
Further proof that Shakespeare 
associated the process of distilling 
with natural moisture is dear from 
Venus and Adonis, 1.66 ("Her cheeks 
. . . dew’d with such distilling show- 
ers") and Sonnet No S (“summer's 
distillation”). Moreover, the 161 1 
Bible contains the line, “My speach 
shall distill as the deaw” (Deut. 
xxxii.2). In 1SS8, Warde published a 
work whose title, as the OED indi- 
cates, contained the collocation “dis- 
tillations, . . . fusions and mel- 
tynges". 

Sams makes light of the criticism 
of Everitt’s book by citing, for exam- 
ple, the critidsm a friend of mine 
advanced to him: “With friends like 
EveriU . . . Ironside needs no ene- 
mies." But the problem with Everitt 
is that he goes much too far, claim- 
ing for example that in tracing “the 
activities of a noverint-writer who 
apparently wrote the letter to Ed- 
ward Alleyn, and the plays of King 
Leir, Ironside, Troublesome Reign, 
and Edward III , we encountered 
Shakespearian connections again". It 
appears entirely unlikely that 
Snakespeare wrote the early Leir, 
and I should add the Troublesome 
Reign (which contains anti-Catholi- 
cism which was routed in 


before such plays as The Comedy of 
Errors and Titus Andronicus to write 
a version of the Danish tragedy? I 
think not. 

Because of some anomalous argu- 
ments which have worked ilicir way 
into Sams's paper, his position can 
hardly be accepted In toto\ however, 

I still feel that his main contributions 
- including evidence of rare words in 
Ironside (first found in Shakespeare 
according to the OED), unusual im- 
age-clusters and even the tie-in with 
tne Arclmonomia volume - are of 
fundamental importance. We next 
ought to examine, with much cau- 
tion, evidence of Shakespeare's 
apprentice work in other plays (re- 
vealing genius but, as yet, a lack of 
really mature workmanship). Fore- 
most among these I should put 
Arden of Feversham, though there a 
mixture of styles suggests multiple 
authorship. 

ROBERT F. FLEISSNER. 

Aurora-on-Cayuga, New York. 


years, returned to it u decade later in 
3 order to make doubly sure that he 

6 T7llCJPnP On PCI’S n 9 had aPPHeri his method “without a 
i^ugvuv VAHCglli trace of halfhcarlcdness or comprom- 

Sir, - In 1964 the Bollingen Press ise” (“ ‘EG’ Revisited", a sup- 
publishcd Vladimir Nabokov's literal plementary foreword to the 1975 eoi- 
t ran slat ion of Pushkin's Eugene On- lion). It would seem imperative that 
egin, and a revised edition was issued Johnston, once having made such an 
in 1975 by Princeton University accusation, produce a few examples 
Press. of the “Nabokovian fantasy" he men- 

In his foreword to this translation, l ' on5 - 1 challenge him to do sa. 
Nabokov writes: "Can a rhymed It was not my intention Hctc to 
poem like Eugene Onegin be iruly discuss Johnston s translation, which 
translated with the retention of its received high praise from such excel- 
rhvmes? The answer, of course, is lent critics os John Bayley. However, 


in 1975 by Princeton University 
Press. 

In his foreword to this translation, 
Nabokov writes: “Can a rhymed 
poem like Eugene Onegin be truly 
translated with the retention of its 
rhymes? The answer, of course, is 
no." And: “In transposing Eugene 
Onegin from Pushkin's Russian into 
my English I have sacrificed to com- 
pleteness of meaning every formal 
* element including the iambic rhythm, 
. . . everything (elegance, euphony, 
clarity, good taste, modern usage, 
and even grammar) that the dainty 
mimic prizes higher than truth.” 

1n>an interview given to (he Rus- 
sian poet David Kuguitinov in Mos- 
cow and published in both the Rus- 


lent critics os John Bayley. However, 
I cannot forego pointing out that, 
although recommended by the pub- 
lisher as “magnificent” and “bril- 


Shakespe are’s King John). The ex- 
tent to which Shakespeare could 
have been involved in Edward HI is 
still unsettled. Everitt also finds the 
Second Maiden's Tragedy In the 
same handwriting as Ironside. Where 
do we draw the line? I am not the 
only critic who believes that he has 
mixed together bad, good and 
indifferent arguments regarding 
authorship. 

Sams alludes' to Nashe's preface to 
Greene’s Menaphoti . which argued 
that “upstart law-clerks were presum- 
ing to write plays, including one 
called Hamlet. He adds, ff Many 
critics have reasoned that this was 
Shakespeare’s own first version.” 1 
should like to know who these critics 
have been. After all, the preface was 
printed in 1589, and Shakespeare’s 
version of Hamlet appeared after the 
turn of the century. Is it common 
sense (to use Sams's term at the start 
of his article) to believe that the 
dramatist's style was mature enough 


Sir, - In his article on Edmund 
Ironside , Eric Sams. appears to be 
surprised by descriptions of the mad 
Hecuba in plays known to be by 
Shakespeare as well as in Edmitna 
Ironside. He goes on to state that 
“the classical Hecuba, despite much 
provocation, seems to have stayed 
sedentary and sane in Troy.” 

Mr Sams seems to be ignorant of a 
play Shakespeare and all reasonably 
well-educated people of his time 
almost certainly knew in the original 
Latin or in Heywood’s translation, 
Seneca’s Troades, in which Hecuba, 
the main character, does a consider- 
able amount of running “barefoot up 
and down” {Hamlet) in a frenzy 
caused by the deaths of Hector and 
Priam and the horrors she fears are 
imminent. She whips up the chorus 


pleteness of meaning every formal liant", it suffers, alas, from all the 
element including the lambic rhythm, usual faults that mar rhymed trans- 
. . . everything (elegance, euphony, lations: additions, omissions and 
clarity, good taste, modern usage, clumsy restatements of the sense, 
and even grammar) that the dainty From among innumerable examples, 
mimic prizes higher Ilian truth.” I shall cite only one special favourite. 

In. an interview given to the Rus- ®( Stanza 31, Chapter 

sian poet David Kugultirov in Mos- ]• describing the preparations for 

cow and published in both the Rus- s »°« rn ®X ‘°. 

sian and English-language editions of fP®?® * rom Nabokov s literal transla- 

irinostrannaya literature (Moscow, . ... 


InJiostrannaya literature (Moscow, 
January 1982), Sir Charles Johnston, 
author of a recent verse translation 
of Eugene Onegin, was asked for his 
opinion of Nabokov’s version. He 
replied: “Nabokov despised verse 
translation, and produced a literal 

E rase one instead. I believe he got 
ored doing this, so that tWiaf set out 
to be a literal version in fact contains 
a strong element of Nabokovlan fan- 
tasy . . (italics added). 

Johnston, in essence, accuses 
Nabokov of dishonesty: after setting 
forth precise principles my father 

E resumably abandoned them and 
etrayed the reader out of sheer 
boredom. Far from having grown 


into the courtyard eighteen nags^are 

The next stanza, 32, begins: 

These [ihr fiorses| to the master ooqch 
arc harnesses .... 

Here is' Johnston's rendering of the 
first line of Stanza 32: 

Horses and coaches are spliced in 
marriage. 

Those poor horses. Poor Pushkin. 

DMITRI NABOKOV. 
Palace Hotel, 1820 Montreux, 
Switzerland. 

Correlation: Journal of Research into 
Astrology, referred to by J. Bruce' 
Brackenridge in his review (July 9) of 
(wo recent works an astrology, is 


lumuia panes auiuiqp. /• vuwvsau vivun 

vefbera -pfonctus / fori|?ujiqw ihanus 
. . Iteram liictus redeant vetariu, / 
solltum fiend! vinclte morem" and 
then goes on, "tibi nostra ferit dextra 
lacertas / umerosque ferit tibi san- 
guineas, / tibi nostra caput dextera 
nulsat, / tibi matemis ubera palmis / 
laniata vacent" all. of these, words 
being presumably accompanied by 
appropriate actions. Mr Sams’s adjec- 
tives "sedentary” and “same" are 
hardly applicable to this Hecuba. 

1 ' . PAUL XUEREB. 

University of Malta Library. 


, bored with literalism. Nabokov, after obtainable by subscription from 98 
having worked on the original ver- Haves Road. Bromley. Kent BR2 
sion of his translation for some eight 9AB. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY 

ATLAS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Among this week’s contributors . ... ; 


Margaret Alexiou is Senior Lecturer James F 6 nton’s collection of poems Victor Kino is a * n S C Ir 

in Byzantine and Greek at the Uni- The Memory of War was reviewed in Anthropology 8 t the University ot 

versity of Birmingham. last week's TLS. HuU - 

Shbltord Bidwell’s Fire-Power: Victoria Glendinnino’s biography <?• C. Lefschy Is the author, with 

British Army Weapons and Theories 0 f jM fth Sitwell was published last Anna Laura Lepschy, of The Italian 

of War 1904-1945 has just been vear Language Today , 1978. 

published. . 

n ■„ _ • , , ■ _ * , _ Roy Harris is the author of The David Nokes is a lecturer ^English 

C. R. Boxbr's recent books include LanRuage Myth, 1981. . at King’s College, London. 

im te War and Peace, .. 6 

/Jjy hlstory R- R « K - Hartmann Is Director of :alec Novb’s books include Stalinism 

Dutch East-lndla Company, \ 919,. |hc Lampjhge Centre at the Univer-, Afler,197S. • , - ;'lv ,; >y :g 

flSfclwd 1 Whlre T l 97 Q t b °°^ & • ^ : •; • . ' . , ■ • Cwtirii- ■>: books' Irfelude 

. “ ^ 1979. Sjr H(VR0LD h 0 bson is an Honorary Henry Fielding bnd the Augustan 

G.P. Butler is Professor of Modem Fcllow of 0rie! CoHe * e ' Oxford * Meat under Stress, 1972 

nguageS at the University of Bath. -j ICHAEL holroyd’s books include Peier Rbdqrove'b most recent col- 

u- ••».', Lytton Slrachey, 1967-8, Augustus lection of poems is 7>ie Applc-Broad- 

Francis ■ Cairns’s . books • include 1974-5, and (editor) The £u?, Ml. ... .. 

Generic Composition In Greek and Genius of Shaw, l979. . . ... ";.r 

oman' Poetry, 1972, ..•••. • . Christopher REip'stiew cpllectionof 

: ' Sir David ; Hunt. Is the author Of A poems, Pea Soup, will be published 

Jtiomi Chernaik is working on a Don at War, 1966, and On' die Spot, l a(er this month., ! 

D >ography of Clara Schumann. • 1975 . • 


\.ncnruuK la wunuug un a Uon 01 rrar, i 7 ow, on\* later uus mumii., 

Biography of' Clara Schumann. • 1975 . • 

' Pat Rogers’* ' books iticldde. .77»e 

J-UniE Cross’s books Include q w ■ Ireland is Professor of Augustan Vtsion, l^4,.ajnd Henry 
Church and People 1450-1660, 1976. * French 'at Queen’s University, Kings- Fielding: A Biography, 1979 . 1 . . 

Hnlonn • ' . ’ ‘ — ' i 


p L. DtcKiNsoN is Rouge Dragon * on * Ontario. , Sir SteVen Runctman’s most recent 

t^inulvant of Arms. Sandra Jobson is a freelance jour-' book is Mistr*, 1980. 5 . ;• 

‘ . nnller wnrkinff in London. • • •' 
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Fighting talk 


Shelford hid well m listers of guerrilla ladies. It is also 

— - ■ - contrary to the logic of Ihc altered 

JOHN IlACKF.TT scenario. It is conceivable that a 

younger and more hawkish Politburo 
The Third World War: Tlie Untold might be templed into a military 
Story adventure were there an appeasing US 

446pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £ 9 . 95 . president. “ di ' idcd Europe and 
0 283 98863 0 inadequate Na to forces on the ground, 

but according to the scenario by 1985 

_ al I this has been changed for the bet ter. 

Sir John Hacked 's curlier excursion The Soviet leadership would be 
into the future, The Third World War: unlikely to risk a head-on attack 
August 1985, sold three million copies against strength, 
and was translated into ten languages, ^ 

evidence not only of its merit shut u Iso °y far ,he mosl interesting and 

of the deep-scaled fear of ordinary instructive chapters in the book 
people that they might at any moment concern the political state of the 
lie plunged into total war and totul ail ‘ ance > ,he measures taken to 
destruction. The sheep looked up. strengthen Nntoon the ground without 
wfliiSno in hn r*A *rwi (inmasinc the ecnnnmii>« nf iic 


embroiled in n war against such Netherlands are overrun, while in the There is a similar imbalance in the 

musters of guerrilla tactics. It is also south the Soviet forces reach a line just glimpses of fighting as seen through 

— . — •- .h. „t i tin .ik»h east of Frankfurt and Stuttgart, both Soviet and Allied eyes. The 

Bearing in mind the power of modern accounts of individual Nato airmen in 
conventional weapons and the fact that action sometimes descend into pure 
the invader used chemical agents Biggies, while the stereotype Soviet 
(probably the hideous nerve gas GD, officer, Nekrassov, is full of doubts nnd 
lethal dose (1.7 milligrammes) the is used as a mouthpiece to reveal Soviet 
devastation will be appalling, but the deficiences, which are dangerously 
only hope of holding the invaders on exaggerated. Soviet reservists are not 
the frontier is to use battlefield nuclear a “nerd", incapable of handling their 

weapons. (Of which 6,000 are held in weapons. They will have been very 

AFCENT, and totally ignored in thoroughly trained, the non-Slav 
Chapter Four). To use them, however, speakers taught enough Russian to 
may precipitate a general nuclear understand basic orders, and in any 
exchange resulting in absolute case Nekrassov, being based in the 


east of Frankfurt and Stuttgart. 
Bearing in mind the power of modern 
conventional weapons and the fact that 
the invader used chemical agents 
(probably the hideous nerve gas GD, 
lethal dose (1.7 milligrammes) the 
devastation will be appalling, but the 


inr mutt norm nar : me LUllOfa i|y«nreu luapnik himi iik 

Story is n revised nnd amplified author - ami the insight into the 
version, almost n new hook, but Pu l»( h uro's cunlingcncy plans for war. 
retaining the same scenario. The In (he first chapter the difficulties of 
Soviet forces invade the central sector managing an alliance, one of whose 
of Nato, neither side al first uses members towers above all the others, is 
nuclear weapons, und the Nato armies stressed, and Hackett shrewdly 
after a stern fight halt the invaders, concludes that -‘It was fortunate for the 

U/aet lli l Na ^ A . .i ...I _isj 


Nalo's strategy once pure deterrence 
has failed, including the theoretical 
inevitability bf “escalation", is a grave 
defect in a serious work designed to 
inform a general readership. 
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Thereupon the Soviet lenders use a 
single nuclear weapon to eliminate 
Birmingham, us a token that they ura in 
enrnesl. The Western response is to 
blow up Minsk. This deslnblizcs the 
rigid Soviet system, which collapses 
alter an internal revolt, and the war 
ends. There are imaginative 
descriptions of debates in the 
Politburo, of the war as seen by 
combatants on both sides, the fate of 
the Soviet navy and events in both 
hemispheres; but this is the core of (lie 
story, just as Europe is the decisive 
theatre. 

Such a book presents a reviewer with 
considerable problems, ft is a work of 
popular fiction, complete with 
imaginary characters, written, like The 


West that the war broke out when it did 
and not later. The United States and 
Europe were on diverging tracks”, 
something already visible in 1982. The 
key to the second chapter is that the 
best protection against a surprise 
attack without preliminary Soviet 
mobilization is airborne early warning, 
re-siting the available Nato divisions in 
or close to (heir battle-positions, and 
the provision of strong reserves 
capable of countering penetration. 
This strengthened defence requires a 
full mobilization to overcame it and 
this in turn gives (he West time to 
reinforce the vital central sector. The 


A tepid Intrepid 


future , and , 1 1 can be argued . should be 
treated as such without questioning its 
assumptions too closely. Yet, in view 
of the immense authority of the author, 
ft would.be almost disrespectful not to 
regard it also as a genuine 
"appreciation of the situation . 

Fortunately any doubts about his 
aim have been dispelled bv Hackett 


So far. very good. It would be an 
error to treat the Soviet leaders as a 
group of ideologically hidebound 
morons. What is lacking, however, is a 
complementary discussion by the Nato 
staff of their defensive strategy and 


aim have been dispelled by Hackett complementary discussion by the Nato 
himself in an article published in The sta “ their defensive strategy and 
Times of June 19, 1982. He reveals operational plan, for in the realworld 
there with engaging candour that In his Nato- is faced with a dilemma: The 
original draft, foe Nnlo forces were defence of Western Europe depends on 
defeated in ten days, owing to their ,h e acceptance by the Federal 
Inck of conventional strength and the Republic of Germany that its territory 
dithering of Western leaders, but he the battleground, and thRt a 

tnm tnilf rlrnft im uftar AH nncaiUA U L: 111 


shown as S rMpoLw° diTOIIy °io the Stained *!ie "$chv 8 r * l ! l|>lom ' ll j 


i'n 'command'? 

Intelligence Committed bu .li S £S £ ™. “ concerned In 


. w.ara im IZSSBfi 

Infinitely discouraging. He obligingly . , . ' Y 

agreed to alter Ithecnusb, although he . - T iniicj 1 j • T 

Is to make children behav^botfor It is a tor 1 ranslation into Anv 

• mistake to pitch It so strongly that, it . ¥ n vi ^ J 

. only makes them wet their beds". The 

present version may have the desired O O 

perhaps, find It unsatisfactory: . ■ ' i i* «, ' * : 

bJST 'S£ U “ e b «o 5 S : ' .nroM^^.i,±^ hul " "“"S »g.l end urn 

superpowers have acted with the ■» 

greatest circumspection whenever - Woodon bodj were essential. : 
there has been (he slightest risk of a • 

clash between thoir nrmed forties. No T ft*° P^oplo kept focir supplies of bbsoII« b i„ . 

reasonable person in either camp has . sold at Uio cemetery gates 8 “ in itr ® bottJes . which their child*-™ 

.; any. doubt about the uUimntc Soviet ' . ; ... 0 

? 5 ' . I 

caution of the Soviet leadcrK. is duA rri a. tu. « in. , ~ \ ‘ 


^vegmme^in Mr SrepWon's Ini^gnnTc'p^eslSi^ 


Lines for Translation into Any 
Language 

l ' gr0W ” w™ -d to the «ow d; 

3. Wooden beds were essential. : 




• ... - 

•: : ' ' 

, destruction nature of a general war.* .7 »rl.« 1 a r . 

evoh if fought pn|y with conventional ' 7 * lh0 P°°P l0 dug for money beneath their beds to t»« tu. * 
weapons. .; Hacketfs casus belli . 0 ^ the firemen, 

assumes - , an uncharacteristic “• The shanty town was destroyed, the j 

r^fklessness by both sides.; Without • . . , V, t7 ' Wetery restored, 

any of Ihe' preliminary; trighab.; ^ Seeing a piano shot down; not a j ' . ' ' ... 

warftlngs t -or resorts to the "hot line" 0 ^ ; : ; tooltfrlghG ' 1 ■■4 ■ - 1 ‘ trW i frorn tho ■* r W 1 many of the f or . irfrt ^ " , . 

previous (real) crisis,, .the . .Soviet 1 w ' . ... *, or «^n community : 

, Union invades Yugoslavia in support: -: 10 ' 1110 they jpined queues In tHe'ev^W.^; • ' : ' • * - - 

gf .a Slovenian rebellion ngaihst fhfl ^^ : V : J': 1 i . - n ^ RTtrinariUm, asking to leay^ '' ■ ^ 

Belgrade govpnament, and Americari l'.“v.wb®n the vlptb^<msVr m 4atrt V ed ^ 1 .•= ‘ 

: troops. inwivene. This is ebotigh to ,.. » y arrived, they wer* ^elcqmedby the flrebri«,,t- - 

. trigger off a general war; ' ■■ ; U.Thl*w<u theoniy montaienu.H^^ / . v brigade - 

! Now. to reclaim Yugoslavia for the ; ' ‘ :t ■ “"urntrstion in (heir favayr. V' : 

• . ' iSSPP.’' Sreat coup, . ■ °M>®r apbtitanepu* demonstration. J . i*;' M 4 ! ' ; ■ 


complete with his army. This tU J ! 
of the Red AHnyoftf^MN 

si . d ? a » theta 


exchange resulting in absolute case Nekrassov, being based in the 
destruction. The vexed question of the Belorussia military district, would 
-Enlinnced-Radiation - Reduced-Blast receive Belorussian reservists, not 
warhead (EHRB) or “neutron Uzbeks or Khirghlz from 3,000 miles 
bomb", discarded by President Carter, away. An artillery commander is shot 

allhnnah thp hwl nncuior In a maccort (nr n.lri.. » 


ready to shoot any troops who run 
away, a disgruntled defector hands 
over a vital code-book (a repeat of the 
Enigma story) and an army 
commander, imitating Vlasov, defects 


for nil 10 sec, bm the O 
weaknesses and its “dissidents" [,- £ 
both insensitive and politically ta 
write off the peace movementS , 
Western world as Lenin's 
fools , or to suggest (hat they* 
simply tools manipulated by IS, 
agents disposing of r ‘a billion doS 
hard currency". To acknowledeeiii 
sincerity and their strength 
necessarily to agree with them. 

, The fnct that this is a well* 
well-researched and gripping flight ij 
fancy, certain, like the earlier wrL l 
to be a best-seller is doubly dlstuiE I 
for it is likely to lull its readership I?, i 
false sense of security. It is n M I 
cautionary tale, but a fairy tale I 


r. , T _ story) have been accepted by the world 

David Hunt J° r loo long. The publication of the 

- o°ok under review poses the need to 

H. Montgomery Hyde ral1 a haltl 

Secret Intelligence Agent * s mainly a narrative of Mr 

0 ofStitti) o able * £8 ' 95 ’ IntdlSence 131 , o™mMtion^°betwe f en 

U 09 463850 0 1939 and 194 He began in the Postal 

mmm iHsti 


Such a book presents a reviewer with ^iniorM tne vital central sector. The ...... ... D 

considerable problems. It is a work of ViF Polltburo leading to the ‘ u u he s !u 1 one 1 5 , thc States and Europe. He~ has 

popular fiction com Diet c with choice of the non-nuclear option is ^ bird, have dealt with the war-time entertaining stories to tell Itnmc nf 

imlminary characters wrilRm like TA* convmang: “A world of which much ac,lv «'« of Sir William Stephenson, whichTere in hb nrevim , S 

nTbatSeor U FOU,d be charred rubb,e or irradiated- ^own to a very wide public as “A SS ££ ^about the 

Dorking, ll if by a historian i in tfi ?“ eit would hard| y be worth ruling, ft “lied Intrepid , A book under 5f nSS VaT wri E? ^5 3 

future, and it can be arizued should he What was wanted was supremacy in a * bat dde was written by the indectable methods nf n l 

treated as such withoul S ques(ioning its Jjjjjjfe u 0r !£’ .J 0 ! a charae Lf°“5 a ir cSfi? n n °rf bu - t un jJ eIated William resealing postal packets. P 80 
assumptions too closely. Yet in view would be death to enter. The CND Steve nson. lt enjoyed an enormous 

— C0UW h3rd,y PUI ,l bC,ter - May 1941 he was transferred to 


utmost secrecy Between the President account of tfnlEIr c. ! » ' 1 , 

Minte« U (j| aJt* wr 'taxable Sr book '??* 

essLR ^£*5* zjl iLjSSr^ - 

British Security Co-ord natff i. u.? m „ a A a ^ cnt codc-numcd 


The mum success of the organliafa 
during Montgomery Hyde's sente 
.with it was in providing evidence wha 
secured the conviction of m 
unimpressive German spy-ring in Nit 
York. He also has some anecdote 
about film personalities, since he found 
occasion to visit Hollywood. His valie 
to Ihc team is demonstrated by In 
account of the help he gave towards 
reaching a modus vivaun with the US 
authorities after they entered the Mr. 
His account of the negotiations reveals 
how restricted in scope were BSCi 
operations. 

Such is not the impression that Sir 
Willjnm Stephenson likes to create. Id 
u foreword and an appendix to (be 
present volume he has nltempleda 
reply to a few points in the torrent ol 
criticism of A Man culled IntreoH, 
which Lord Dacrc memorably called 
"one of the mosl ludicrous books wsf 
published on intelligence mailers’. 
(That was written when he w 
Professor Trevor-Roper; the wotds 
“one of" were no doubt Hdded in s • 
spirit of excessive academic cqulion). 1 
Sir John < ‘olvillo.u Private Secretary 10 
Churchill and a dose friend for iwe# 
five years. Inis attacked, in his 7* 
Churchilllam, the whole basis of thf 
book on the grounds that, sofarfitW 
being, us Stephenson himself ciainwo, 
“Winston Churchill's secret envojrw 
Roosevelt, there arc no sure grounds 
for supjjosing that Stephenson and 
Churchill knew each other. The only, 
evidence offered, other than mfirt ■ 
assertion, is an undated dOanWfil 
printed by Stephenson purportina # 
be an invitation from Churchill 
Stephenson to dine with him at \ffl- 
Benvcrbrook’s house. Colville has no 
difficulty in exposing this fettev* 
internal evidence, as "a 
invention". It is to this charge !« 
Stephenson testily replies ■••m 
foreword. • y , 

The reply is evosive because ^ 
never mentions the letter, mikM 
•presumably now silently abandoned* 


*wwi 1 cvmi in. Jugoslavia tor the ' ' ' lavoyr; 

■ for: a .A.;. A ! >'• 

■ '-VV • , ■ '■ : = ■ ]y ^ ■$'. Kr' ’ > v 


indefensible, like some of thecapb^?. 
to the illustrations in the book, tow* 
new version the invitation is cmvwr 
by telephone - a convenient mcUxwv 
which no corroboration can 0 * 

• expected. Most rashly Slephemon 
now specified the date on wmcS w 
, claims that lie received the commpWj 
. “You are to be my PfljS 

representative in the United SUM*- 
May 10, im His unhappy 
, fallen on a historic date. K s** 1 * 
opening of the German canti^T,^ 
we Low Countries apd of 
Prime Ministership. A prudent u*J 
would have reflecien that . WJ 
whereabouts of Churchill i*® 
Beaverbrook on such a date wou» » 

; known. A. J. P. Taylor; had alrWj 

• recorded in print, and baj confirm^ 

. me, (hat they dined alone that eWi 

at Stornaway House, oor 
v William Stephenson, ndr w’l|}.V ,c l 1 S 
of the • ridiculous guest-list 
Stephenson 1 has assemble * 1 ■“ ' T . 

S uest ia Gerierid Weygaod, who wfj 
yna .at (he lime; tbe ' 

! suffidem to discredit the itory- 


■■ -it 


memoirs and history 
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The lord and the Lord 


Victoria Glendinning 

Lord Longford 
D iary of a Year 

234pp. Weidenfeld and Nicotson. 

£1 °- 

0 297 78049 2 

Lord Longford is drawn to women who 
wear spectacles. Dame Helen 
Gardner's “stylish glasses" give her “a 
form of elderly chic which attracts 


form of elderly cnic wmen attracts 
strongly”. Lord Kagan’s secretary is 
fetching in “trendy steel-rimmed 
Mary Wamock is striking in 
... j, heavy horn-rimmed glasses 
which suit her well"; John 
Stonehouse's wife is "a piquant figure" 
also in “large horn-rimmed glasses , 
and Mrs A. J. P. Taylor is “petite, with 
steel-rimmed glasses, attractive to me 
with my penchant for women who wear 
spectacles". It is an innocent penchant 
and Lord Longford, on the evidence, is 
an Innocent man, without guile and 
without malice - but not, by any 
means, without ambition, which in a 
man of seventy-five suggests stamina 
beyond the normal. 

1981 was a busy year. He co- 
aulhored a book on Ulster, and wrote 
one about the Pope. His chairmanship 
of Sidgwick and Jackson came to an 
end, making him feel like King Lear in 
the office. But there were almost daily 
visits to the New Horizon centre for the 
young homeless, correspondence with 
and visits to people in prison, 
committees, causes and speeches 
connected with mental and penal after- 
< care, attendance at the House of 
Lords, and many a lunch at tbe Garrick 
1 and the Gay Hussar. His constant aim 
is to become a better man. But it is not 
: simple: “Is not a life spent in fighting 
self-centredness Itself self-centred?" 

He seems not so much self-centred, 
perhaps, as self-conscious, constantly 
. monitoring his performance spin- 
. .tually, socially and In public life. He 


notes down the compliments paid to 
him, and also those occasions when he 
feels “out of it" or overlooked, as if he 
were keeping the score. He was sad not 
to have been invited to Princess Anne's 
wedding, but had hopes for a seat in St 
Paul’s, especially since be had sat next 
to Lady Diana at a Garter lunch, and 
Prince Charles had been gracious 
“about the books we bad sent him we 
ourselves had written". But the 
Longfords were not among the 
wedding guests, which frankly was a 
blow. 

He is fascinated by his great friend 
Malcolm Muggeridge, who is so 
religious and unworldly, and yet so 


very famous. Who has and who has not 
“got to the top of the greasy pole", and 
why, exercises him considerably. Pole- 
climbing and home economics (he is 
always very aware who has paid for the 
drinks) have to be reconciled with the 
practice of religion. In Lent, for 
example, “it ought to be easy to get to 
Mass more, but drawing generous 
experi&es from the Lords 1 don't like to 
leave too early”. Should he withdraw 
altogether and make his soul, like Kitty 
Muggeridge? “I can't believe that this 
can be quite right for me at the 
moment. I cannot believe that 
Elizabeth would wish it for me. " (Lady 
Longford and the Almighty sometimes 


seem to fuse in these pages into one 
benign, admired, protective presence.) 

As for Jesus’s instruction to the rich 
young man, to sell all he possessed and 
give it to the poor: 

This is not a feasible course of action 
for an elderly married man, the 

S Qung man was presumably a 
achelor. But there must be an 
equivalent sacrifice available to 
married oldies. Give up the search 
for fame? 

No, not that; in any case, “one does not 
confer any benefits on anyone else by 
that sacrifice." Better, perhaps, to 
redouble one's efforts “10 help outcasts 
and the disadvantaged". 


His energy in this direction is 
unquestionable. But he does give (he 
impression of romanticizing villains 
(after seeing the film The French 
Lieutenant's woman, he identifies the 
heroine with Myra Hindley); he seems 
breathtakingiy credulous, accepting 
the most unlikely excuses and alibis 
and hard-luck stories without 
hesitation. He allows himself to be 
bullied a nd reproached by criminals for 
not having done more for them than he 
has. He seems unaware of his 
simplicity in this area; though not in 
another, acknowledging as he does 
that “there is no doubt that I am easily 
appealed to by any left-wing figure of 
working-class background who treats 
me as a comrade". Yet the concept of 
equality remains problematic. 
"Perhaps, as time goes on', with 
Cardinal Wolsey I wilNeam what it is 
to be 'little 1 . Not masochistically, but 
'in community’.” 

Not all life is holy to Lord Longford. 
At (he Zoo, disturbed by tho poisonous 
snakes, lie asks, “Do we really feel that 
there is a sacred duty to preserve every 
species of viper?" Yet among 
poisonous humans, the more hateful 
the sin, the more devotedly does he 
lov$ the sinner. This seems perverse. 
When asked how he reconciles his 
sympathy for victims with his sympathy 
for criminals, “1 answer (1 hope not 
pretentiously) that I would see my 
attitude as that of the average 
clergyman.” 

The average clergyman, if he exists, 
is an unaggressive, even a timid man. 
And taking Lord Longford’s natural 
goodness for granted, one may perhaps 
deduce a further motivation from 
something he says about the text 
"Perfect love casteth out fear”. It came 
as a revelation tb him, after reading 
Basil Hume, that this might mean 
“one’s love can cast out the fear of 
others”. He had always thought of it 
“in terms of my own love casting out 



equality remains 
"Perhaps, as time 


Picnicking by the Thames bv William Taunt c 1883: from Victorian and Edwardian Fuhkm: .A .Photographic Survey 
by Alison Gen«/iefoi (I04pp, with 235 Illustrations. DoverIConstable. £4.50. 0 486 24205 6 ). 


“in terms of my own love casting out 
my own fear". But perhaps, as Daniel 
may have found in the uon's den. it 
comes to the same thing in the end. 


it perhaps, a< 
in the uon's 


Lineage apparent 
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Steven Runcfman 

Iain Moncreiffe of that Ilk 

Royal Highness: Ancestry of the 
Royal Child 

127pp. Haxnish Hamilton. £6.95. 
a24f 10840 3 

The birth of a child to the Prince and 
Princess pf Wales has given the most 
learned and Ingenious of our modern 
genealogists an opportunity to display 
his erudition by prodqdng a volume in 
which he lists the extraordinarily 
diffuse elements in tbe child’s ancestry. 
The work was prepared before the 
royal birth; and, to avoid mistakes over 
-sex, tbe Infant is everywhere called 
simply, HRH, and the use, of “his" or . 
"hers or even the neuter “its” has 
been carefully ^avoided. 

The pedigrees of royal and greater 
noble houses are comparatively easy to 
trace, aod ■ the number' of HRH’s 
knoyrq ancestors » vast, coming from 
many lands and many walks of life - 
they include ar) itinerant violinist and a ■ 
plumber. ; To give a coherent and 
intelligible account of their range poses 
“promem which Sir laid Moncreme of 
that nk has solved by providing thiity- 
nine • genealogical table?,, showing 
Jrwt •descenL eight- deaUdg: with 
BntaJn, one with the ancient world, 
pne with America add the Test with all 
. the , countries; in \ Europe in which 
monarchy has.ever flourished, with the 
pie exception; of Monaco. Each table 
• followed ;by; two or' thfee pages 
2 # b ™8 vrith other ancestors connected 
with the 'line and relating informative 


T> :r . , ■ 1 miyvMUIW OVUltk W»# 

ID make tWngs 1 easier for ;the reader,: 
^naipesi Ot ; direct; ancestors are 
- Printed in bojd type. Bot lt is not easy' 
tor the readeLwho wishes tp check up 
on Some.pf the seemingly, improbable 
* ancestors. ; (folds* you . havte/ a large 

. llhrflrv rtf 


On the whole, such faith is justified. 
Any attempt to catch him out on 
British or Western European 
genealogies ends in failure. It might, for 
instance, seem surprising that HRH 
should be descended from both Sir 
Robert Walpole and Lord Grey of the 
Reform Bill; but a little research shows 
that both were ancestors of the 
Princess of Wales. When , he moves 
further afield, one has a few slight 
reservations. The descent from the 
ancient world comes through the 
moharchs of early Armenia. For this he 
has clearly consulted the most eminent 
of genealogists of Caucasian lands, 
prince Toumanov; and it would be rash 
to dispute his finding?. But in the 
genealogical tree there are dotted lines 
indicating “probable affiliations"; and 
these are not more than probable. It is 
a pity that, with his love for the bizarre, 
he has not recorded that the 
Mamikonids, from whom HRH Is 
probably descended, claimed descertt 
from 'Chinese princes, and. that foe 
Artsruni, from whom HRH is certainly 
descended, claimed descent from King 
Sennacharib of Assyria: Neither dltofn 
can be proved; but each deserves a 
mention. 

Among the ancestors printed in bold 
type is the Emperor. Leo Y of 
Byzantium. BUt ill his fort wmf were 
castrated oh his fall and his ■only 
daughter Was thought to have been 
blinded In jier convent, Lep VI i$_alsp 
■ given as an ancestor. As Slrrafodo^s 
’ not make the mistake made by Gibbon 
of thinking that foe Russian princes 
weife .descended from Vladimir s 
" Byzantine wife, the fraperial princess 
Anna, he must regard the desefent as 
! - Coming through- a -ida^ter . pf 
: Theophano; the ByMptlne wife of .foe 
p • Emperor Otto If. * But matera 
scholarship 

!' Thfophaoc. ym J>»Lit e Ti a “&A P - 


“Shishmanovitsi” tsars of Bulgaria - 4 , 

Shishman was a mythical figure p, J. DlCKinSOn 
invented to disguise the fact that foe ■ 

family was of Armenian origin. The T)knnyr • 

Emperor John ITs maternal . RODNEY DENNYS 

grandmother was. a granddaughter of Heraldry and foe Heralds 
foe last tsar of that family. Marot, , ran* no ck • 

B*L sL&JSETl 'JS2 oaSftSfr 1 " — 


Part of the author's message is that 
heraldry can be fori. Among the 
curious crests he describes are tho 


Khagan of the Khazara, whose 
daughter here is recorded as having u *• 
married Zsoltan of Hungary, is almost 
certainly a mythical figure; and. if he Qn 
existed, his tribe was not foe Khazars Soi 
but the Kavars, a Turkic tribe settled In ^ 
the Hungarian plain. Il is difficult to hb 
accept an Arab ancestry through the on | 
Byzantine family of Skleros. If ^ 
RomamisSklerosdidactually marry an ^ 
Arab princess, she was his second wife. ov , 
His children were already bof n ; On the 
other hand, Arab descent through the „„ 
Spanish royal houses is certain., y t 
Finally, there is grave doubt about the . j„ 
descent from Genghis Khan, through wt 
Bassarab, first Prince of .W&llachia, aim . 
ultimately through Queen Mary. It , Q f 
come*. Sir Iain claim?, through one- of qj 
two Tartar’ princes .rajlgl - -gn 


01643 1 


On Febniary 3, 1794, J. C. Brooke, ui _ 

Somerset Herald, suffocated te 1 death e aily in foe nineteenth century for such 
in a crush at the Little Theatre, improbable luminaries as the Due de la 
Haymarket. A noted antiquary, he was Marmelade and the Cortte.de 
only forty-five at the time, and his Li mona d e . 

death was a grievous Iqss to heraldic An ^^ 5 ,^ account is given of 
schrtarship. [Happily, no 1 such fote bus ^ f|incdons of lhe College ofArms - 
overtaken the present Somerset . -,-intonanee'of its records, the 


of Jordan. A notable piece of whimsy fs 
the "rather jolly, fully, locomotive 
mermaid” depicted In a copy of 
Froissart's Chronicle. Further 
amusement Is provided by foe heraldry 
■ of the Kingdom of Haiti, concocted 


r ;. i ; 


roTOmng™ \ 0 suggest that the heralds occupy a 

Imagination, marks him “ i* pre-eminent position In moderq 
worthy successor not only to Brooke g^ Ml0gical research. A chapter is , 

■ but. to the. other distinguished holders . . the -j bverseaS'. work. >!-. 

of Ws office, who haw inqluded Ro^rt - Un( j or tg|. d[ \ , by ' heralds, though ' this : 
{Jlover, ^ foiriy unremarkable. ; Oil. the. s 

.andi^/R/ ^riet- c «rt b ’ hand/ foeii* ;partitfpbtioti' W foe v : ' 

eOMning of PafliamSt dndothef: 

: Heraldry and Heralds is not foyal ceremonies Is vividlyfocoiinted. . 

.... . J j L _ .I.U* 'tA . ■ .. (.1 L..I. !. . 




n.iUw TSkrtmte Ar approach is .posipveiY ewjcpc. ™ . preparations tor air -. winswjn 
.' 2 l ??n i »^ 5 ? SS * neverfoetess sUrtf with a.Uttle basic ^.'thurchlU'aftinrtul. The appearance of,: 
Tokomh. £ f eLiJab cHd J heraldry./and : includes, a : ^ctive 'effortlessskill on foeday HseJf is shown 
UtioizedTonn. But v glossary to hilpthe jrea«for«^wifo ; w ^ve resulted from wweral years of ■ 


ops planning.., Rarely, if ever,- : 
arrangements for a great state' f-; 
n have been described ip raeh H 
e and fasdriStfog, detail; ; ’ : ;; 

engaging bopkis St oi^ce a' rfef; 

1 m, ' of 1 , ne raldlc rlbfe. *!»•*. art Y 1 , 
ble : gbfde < to. >ha( hertdd 6 \\ ! 

, 'An -T := : : I V; 


. The. book is iamply illustrated with :: 
relevant pictures, -:pne hope^ .foat; - 
HRH will enjoy in due oqurte Seeing, j 
that Of jrt aheeisto r Hugh le Pe?peiicei* ; : * 
being banged, drawn anit quaftefod. ? . 1 
An mdex would have been ; w^lcorrie; 

• 11 . u .wtk.kln mlSrft-lhnn'.. i 


n : An mdex would hayeheen: wiflcomc; , • e> 

is tnt-.it would probably have more: than': ongibiattp^ df 
rf doubled foe khfcfo :of tbe boot the MU v 


V-% 

• -v [f. 


me muqo ui o 1 , 

Oeroians of the tune completed, a 
lady 6 f lesser birth fobbed offon fo 

the* by the Greeks. He could have 
shown HBH’s certain descent, from; 
■what. : he - wrongly ; calls the 
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No 3), and early lellcrs hy Berdyaev 
(No 4). Extracts from diaries include 
those of the poet Zinaida Qippius for 
the period immediately following the 
Bolshevik seizure of power (No 4), a nd 
n most moving account of the 
experience of a woman in the siogc of 
Leningrad (No 3), as well as the diaries 
or the writer Korolenko for the years 
1918-21 (No 2), Much space is devoted 
to memoirs, or oral history, relating to 
prison and exile, the fate of so many of 
the contributors. Thus there is n very 
informative and long account by 
R. Pimenov of his activity in an 
unauthorized discussion group in 
Leningrad, his arrest. and 
imprisonment in the comparatively 
“liberal period" of 1956-58; he 
includes a full record of his 
in errogalion and trial, with details of 
others involved in the case (two 
instalments in Nos 2 and 3). Then there 
is the different “Oral history", vivid and 
human, of a simple peasant woman, 
arrested in 1946, when she was eight 
it? i i P re 8° anl * for helping Wtst 


Ukrainian partisans; she was Slipped 
out to Kolyma, and was among the 
fortunate survivors; she was even able 
to find her son after her release. (Her 
account was taken down by the well- 
known dissident . L. Bogoraz, and 
appears in No 4.) 

Historians should, find much to 
I? * them, in the memoirs of the 

Red Army s first commander-in-chief, 
Vfteeto (In No 2). Even in the 
liberal, atmosphere .of [he 
, iyzus, the bitter criticisms voiced in the 
memoirs , made thoir ' publication 
Impossible, despite Vatsetis’s 

t>artlcillnr llnalliinlniil r T T .-I r.J 


Alec Nove 


Pamyal’ {Memory*: A historical 
compendium 

No 1, New York: Khronika 
Nos 2, 3 and 4, Paris: YMCA 

Piimym' is a remarkable, unique set of 
memoir material, of exceptional value 
to anyone concerned with Iweniieih- 
century Russia. Euch issue exceeds 5fi0 
pages. It is now edited in Paris by 
Natalya Gorbanevskaya, who 
modestly describes herself ns the 
"representative abroad" of editors and 
collaborators located in Russia. It is 
thus a combination of samizdat and 
tamjzaat (ie, both unofficial Soviet anil 
dmigrg publications;. 

The range of the material presented 
is very wide, as are the sources from 
which it is gleaned. Some are well- 
annotated reprints of works which 
originally appeared decades ago in 
small editions, or suffered neglect for 
other reasons. There are extracts from 
correspondence, for instance between 
Mandelshtam and Pasternak (in issue 


may . well be ' Inaccurate but* it is 
important lo knpw that; such high- 


ranking officers could interpret 
Trotsky’s behaviour in this light. The 
regular army, such ns it then was. 
played a passive role, and the SR revolt 
was suppressed by a regiment of 
Latvian riflemen. Vatsctis paints a 
remarkable picture of the Red Army in 
its early days: its discipline (with, in his 
view, excessive recourse to the death 
penalty), its primitive equipment and 
worse sanitation. He later perished in 
the purges. 

The notorious Kiev ritual murder 
trial in 1913 is the subject of a long 
extract from the writings of V. Shulgin 
(No 4). Himself an active antisemfle. 
Shulgin was dismayed by the evident 
falsehood of the accusation, and was in 
due course prosecuted for defaming 
tsarist justice. It is useful to be 
reminded of the language used on the 
right-wing benches of the Duma and in 
the press, ns they howled for Jewish 
blood: “The government should 
recognize the Jews lo be a people as 
dangerous for mankind os tire wolves, 
scorpions, poisonous spiders and other 
beasts, which are to be exterminated 
for their alrodous behaviour towards 
men. . . . Ylds should be placed In a 
situation In which they would die out. 
This is the duty of the government and 
of the best people in our country." 
Shulgin quotes this with disgust 
(although an editorial note reminds us 
thnl his own remarks on Jews had not 
been exactly complimentary). It was to 
the credit of the Kiev investigating 
magistrates that two of them refused to 
take (he case further, and the Ministry 
of Justtce had to send in its own 
officials, while the public was given to 
understand that the Kiev investigators 
had been “bribed by the Jews". All this 
is a salutary reminder to those who 
consider that Russian liberals were to 
blame for not collaborating with the 
l sar and his ministers at this period 

youth organizations which led a brave 

fS?n? r ^ ariou l «*•*“* in the early 
1920s. One of the very few of their 
members to survive incarceration in 
prison and labour enmp tells all he 
remembers, of arrests, release, exile, 
renewed arrests. Only a prominent few 
were executed, but instructions were 
that these young Mensheviks were to 
be used only for heavy physical work in 
tnO'Camps, the equivalent of a death 
sentence Lei me. just quote one 

• biographical example, from the 
copious notes provided: 

(SEES). r £be?“ m oi 10 ^ 

social-democrat party, on? of the 
organizers of its Moscow youth 
section Jn 1920. Member of its 
• 1 can nil bureau in 1922. Arrested in 
}?}}' fo the Butyrki prison 
, (Moscow) and in Orel. Again 

• .^ted ln 1922. After . a hunger- 
strike exiled to ■ Orel province, 


whence he fletl, worked in social- 
democratic youth organization in 
Kiev. Attended the Irpensk 
[Menshevik youth J conference in 
September 1923, and there arrested. 
Solovki [White Sea), 1923-25. in 
1925-26 was in the Upper Urals 
political-isolation prison; 1926-29 
exile in Parabele. In 1929-30 
allowed to live in Saratov. Arrested 


in 1930 and sent to Chelyabink 
political-isolation prison. Exiled to 
Central Asia (Kokand), 1933-36. 


prison and labour camp. But there are 
many omissions. Voznesensky lists the 
truly extraordinary number of 
orientalists who were arrested in the 
1930s and 1940s, regardless of their 

K oliticaJ views or specialisms. Eminent 
farxist sinologues were shot in 1937- 
38. as were V. V. Vasiliev, head of 
the Institute of Buddhist culture, 
N. Nevski, the well-known expert on 
Japanese dialects, and specialists in 
Mongolian, Bengali, etc. - One is 
amazed at the sheer scale of Russian 


Arrested in 1937, died in a camp. 

The documents printed include the 
minutes of [lie meetings of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences held in the 
months following the Bolshevik rev- 
olution (No 4), and there is also in the 
same issue an account of the purge of 


the Academy in 1930, by an aged 
survivor, who recalls particularly the 
fate of the historians. Many 

academicians were arrested; some died 
in prison, some in exile. This painful 
process is carefully traced in a long 
and factual contribution from 

I. Voznesensky (No 1), who reviews, 
with caustic comments, the list of 
members of the Academy of Sciences 
published in Moscow in 1974. Some 
victims of the purges appear in it (for 
example, the geneticist Vavilov), but 
there are many omissions, including 
such communist academicians as 
Bukharin and Ryazanov, and a 
number of eminent scholars who 
emigrated, whether at the time of the 
revolution or subsequently. Thus there 
is no mention of the poet and novelist 
Bunin (though his works have been 
republished), the linguist Poppe, and 
many others, in what purports to be a 
nill list. The compiler notes three 
destructive waves which carried off 
many eminent members: 1918-21 
(death from hunger and disease, plus 
emigration for the lucky ones, halved 
their ranks); 1929—30 (arrests and 
exile, but not yet shooting); and, of 
course, 1936-3o. One sees now great 
were the losses in the ranks of Russian 
intellectuals. Another valuable 
document is the memoirs (in No 4) of 
N. Antsiferov, a specialist on literary 
fiutorv, who was swept up in the puree 
of academicians. The editors’ notes are 
exceptionally informative, providing 
. biographical , details and lists of the 
arrested academicians, and. wherever 
possible, their subsequent fate. 

Of more Specialized interest is a 
detailed review-article (in No 3), also 
bv Voznesensky, entitled "Only 
Orientalists . This is a commentary on 
a Soviet-published bibliography 7 of 

nf^2 ne f n lh ists ’ Again, The mimes 
of some of the victims of the terror 
appear, though with no mention of 
their having been either shot or 
, itn prisoned. Thus the bibHosranbv 

nrXft? ^■ Gumilev, the son of*the 
poet Anna Akhmatova,' But not the 
feet that he endured long spells in 


■ — wi ixuosinn 

oriental scholarship, to have provided 
so many victims - although this was a 
time when any contact with a foreign 
country was enough to attract the 
attention of the NkVD. 

The tribulations of men of religion 
are also well represented. There is the 
remarkable case of Voino-Yasenski 
(Father Luka), an eminent surgeon 
who became a priest in 1923, and who, 
after spending twelve years in prison 
and in exile, became a senior military 
surgeon during the war. and later an 
archbishop. Issue No 2 contains an 
account by an old peasant - oral 
history at Is best - of his long life as a 
fanatical follower of Tolstoy. He 
relates how, at the time of his arrest, 
his commitment to universal love 
and non-resistance, puzzled his 
interrogators, and how, as a young 
man, he attended a debate in which the 
Bolshevik commissar for education, 
Lunacharsky, argued for the right to 
use violence in pursuit of human 
happiness. We learn of the existence of 
Tolstoyan farming cooperatives, the 
tatof which (in Siberia) survived until 

Of great value is the account by 
Popovsld of the fate of the geneticist 
Vavilov. Popovski, astonishingly, was 
given access to a number of official 
documents, and so was able to obtain 
details of Vavilov’s interrogation 
( You are not an academician, you are 
a saboteur and a bag of shir), the 
ludicrous accusations, the futile efforts 


forces 


hirgHAKL , Waller - 

^fm^tf^Cehtraflsin; An . 
Historical Commentary • 

jf jffir Manchester University Press. 
v U. 7190*0802:6 ■ >: 


' Hi tier'* G ermariy,. 

4>ta]in s pr Brezhnev^ Russia. 

■ Mr Waller is concerned to present 
n a sotnewjiat more' 
etabffnito.fono. however, In substance 


svlqusiy been held to 


■rircurmtancJes, . been wound in one 
might' be in different 
circumstances he unwound in another 
E^-Communisrn may be 
possible. The ruling Stalinist parties 
themselves may be capable of self- 
- sustained reform, 

I do not find 'Waller's argument 

SrinM "I) P hiS SWM chapters he 
^.merited critidsm by! 
,Eoger rGaraudv 


made to get his case reviewed (the 
biologist Pryanlshqikov submitted his 
name for tne Stalin prize)), and his 


death in prison In Saratov in 1943. 

Inevitably much of the evidence 
relates to repression in its various 
manifestations. There is (in No 1) the 
■W M. Shuiman, a fanatical 
Bolshevik who founded the Red Army 
“Oir and went with them to Paris in 
1?37. On his return he was arrested, 
apparentiy because of his close links 
with Gamanuk, a victim of the military 

R . Throughout his eighteen years 
ion and labour camp he retained 
ms loyalty to Bolshevism and, after his 
Ha a PP l,ed for rehabilitation and 
reinstatement- only to be told he could 
not return to the Red Army choir, 
bewure they often tour abroad”. 
Ha 11 fc? ,sil uaoned, he emigrated in 
1974. Then there is the wartime story 
of a group of young people who were 


dictatorial rule over the RSDLP the' 
P£^OUS year. One finds here In 
embryo everything that appeared later 
“ monstrous form (with 
approval and participation), after 1917 • 

more l,0 u rii fl c Wnn under 
. Stalin in the yean that followed. • 

-the^vMri? ® democrat-in 

.W 1906-17*,, why than; did 
nobody notice? Why did tfie'BolSieyik 


arrested in Moscow on a truimw, 
charge of plotting to assassinaffi? 
the author survived, because* £ 
charge was suddenly reduced to, 
lesser one: the ‘^plotters" «L* 

supposed to have planned tosh<Z 
Stalin from a window, but it waS 
that in fact the window fared ft 
wrong direction - a surprising conctra 
for the facts in a totally febriratedcae 
Evidence relating to a much earii« 
penod includes a toll account erffe 
P ° llt jcal Red Cross”, which, until the 
early 1930s, was allowed to give aid to 
political prisoners; the organization 
w ?. s headed by Ekaterina &ora 
wife of Maxim Gorky. There are also 
several accounts of the eatlv 
concentration camps in the Solovfi 
(islands in the White Sea), on which 
™eh appeared in Solzhenitsyn'! 
Gulag Archipelago. There are also two 
notes about a remarkable woman, 
Sknpnikova, of whom Solzhenitsyn 
noted that if only others had show a 
quarter of her determination and 
concern for justice, Russian history 
would have been different. In her lay 
years, after long spells In' prison, she 
repeatedly took up individual cases of 
abuse of authority and wrote a 
dignified and eloquent letter to the 
Twenty-Third Party Congress (here 
quoted in full), anti which (of course) 
the congress ignored. 

How can Russia's history be 
interpreted? Why did Stalin's regime 
launch such vicious, unprecedented 
attacks against its own people? It is as if 
it saw itself as an army of occupation in 
a hostile country. None of (lie 
contributors discusses this (heme 
directly; Shanetsky, however, in a 
subtle and critical review of Richard 
Pipes’s approach to Russian history 
(No 4) contrasts his emphasis on 
continuity with other interpretations 
(some of which choose to emphasize 
other continuities). This discussion 
should not be missed by anyone 
concerned with Russian history. Bui 
this remark applies to all four voluhies. 
Of course they tend to stress the trade 
elements of the past: It is not herd that 
one expects to find the standpoint o! 
the victors. 

On a less grim note: some of the 
memoirs cite satirical songs and poems 
composed in Solovki and In other 
camps, and there is even a list of prison 
newspapers and periodicals published 
in the 1920s. . Finally, among (he 
anecdotes is one about the effect of the 
arrest in 1951 of an eminent medical 

K fessor on the entiy under his name 
he Great Soviet Encyclopedia. The 
relevant volume was already in the 
press. His name was Zelemn. The 
entry was hastily changed into’ one on 
Zelenaya Pyagushka - “green frog". 
Fortunately, Zelenin survived nis 
imprisonment, and the green frog 
disappeared from subsequent editions 
• of the encyclopaedia. 


The author contends that nothing hi 
the Soviet definition, of Democratic 
■ Centralism "is Incompatible with IW 
liberal democratic process”, One begf 
leave to differ. Even the limited and- 
• highly formal definition which Waller 
cites demands /‘Strict party discipline 
and the. subordination of tne tnippnfy 
to the majority”, and lnsists updn ?, tw 
.absolutely : binding chafacier of 
decisions, of the rilgherorgans and 
upon party members. ” Yet given such 
power • as . that • .Labour's : fiffldst - 
leadership in this country 1 would; tart 
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Mediterranean morphologies 


G. C. Lepschy 

Malcolm Skey (Editor) 

Dizionario Inglese Ilallano 
Hflllano Inglese 

1894pp. Oxford University Press. 
£19.50. 

019 431158 9 

In the introduction to this dictionary 
Malcolm , Skey refers to the 
-inexplicable first volume' of the 
Cambridge Italian Dictionary. (He 
is probably drawing attention to the 
absence of the second volume, which 
has since appeared - it was reviewed 
j D the TLS on May 14, 1981.) But 
there Is also something inexplic- 
able about the volume under re- 
view, It was first published in Italy, 
1977, by the Society Editrice In- 
temazionale, with an acknowledge- 
ment that the Engiish-Italian section 
was based on The Advanced Lear- 
iter's Dictionary of Current English 
published by OUP. All the editorial 
material was in Italian. The pub- 


linguistic comments are given in the 
body of the dictionary; indications 
for pronunciation, morphological 
irregularities, and the like are given 
for English and not for Italian words. 


irreguiarmes, ana the nice are given 
for English and not for Italian words. 
All of which makes the dictionary 
more difficult for the English-speak- 
ing student of Italian. But this is one 
of the best Italian/Engiish dictionar- 
ies available, and can certainly be of 
great service to English speakers as 
well. 

There is no dearth of Italian/Engiish 
dictionaries, mostly produced in Italy 
(because of the large number of Italian 
students of English), but only a few are 

g 3od. The Sansoni-Harrap, produced 
y a team directed by V. Macchi, is the 
most complete and most reliable of the 
large-scale dictionaries; it is aimed, in 
an impersonal and businesslike style, 
at both English and Italian users. 
The two-volume Cambridge Italian 
Dictionary, edited by Barbara 
Reynolds, is more personal and stylish 


jfc use of the Italian reader.” Now 
that very same dictionary, in its 
fourth edition (June 1981), is pub- 
lished in Britain by Oxford Unlver- 
sty Press. The only change, os far as 1 
can see, is in the dust-jacket, which 
has a title in English and bears an 
OUP imprint; its blurb does not pre- 
ire the reader for the Italian bias of 
te dictionary. 

Perhaps a leaflet explaining the 
reasons (presumably economic) as to 
why (he dictionary does not have an 
introduction, in English, addressed to 
(he English user, would have been in 
order, As it is. it would be a pity if 
English Italianlsts were to reject it, 
feefttig that it is not for them. The 
introductory editorial material is in 
Italian; Italian is the metalanguage in 
which grammatical explanations and 


in its conception and presentation, and 
aimed at tne English user; its main 
drawback is tne abundance of 
misprints and the frequency of 
unidiomatic or inaccurate Italian 
expressions in the second, Engiish- 
Italian, volume. Among the medium- 
sized, one-volume works, the best are 
the Ragazzini, published by 
Zanicheili, the Hazon, published by 
Garzanti, and the Sansonl, which is an 
abbreviated version of the Sansoni- 
Harrap. 

In the Dizionario Inglese Italiano 
Itallano Inglese the Engiish-Italian 
section is larger and more systematic 
than the Italian-Enghsh one. Of course 
the two sections of a bilingual 
dictionary are not supposed to be 
mirror images of each other, and it may 
be perfectly proper to offer as 
translations, in the target language, 
lexical items which are not given in the 
source of the other section. For 
instance, ringworm is here translated 
as “tricofizia , a technical word which 
quite rightly does not appear in the 
Italian section; on the other hand one 


may wonder why ligna , rendered as 
“tinea; ringworm , was not also given 
as a more popular equivalent of 
ringworm. Flask is translated as 
"beuta" and “fiasco” etc, though 
understandably the rare and technical 
term beuta is not given in the Italian 
section. In other CHses the reasons for 
such asymmetry are not clear: clitoris is 
translated as “clitoride". but this does 
not appear in the Italian section; is the 
word more freely used in English than 
in Italian? 

A notable feature which strikes one 
immediately is the attention given here 
lo the distinction between linguistic 
registers, and the dictionary’s special 
interest in colloquial and idiomatic 
expressions. This is also perhaps the 
first dictionary of its kind to devote full 
entries to four-letter words in nil their 
figurative richness (that the 
translations are not fully satisfactory 
may be explained by the quite different 
development of sexual and scatological 
imagery in the two languages). In the 
Italian section one finds “modern” 
words such as auioriditzione. 


explained, rather than translated, as 
“unilateral reduction (by user) of 
payment (for a public service)’’; 
capellone “long-haired youth". 


,, beatnlk , . , : contestazione , in the 

political sense, “protest'dissent"; but 
not cassa integrazlone (a particular 
arrangement for paying workers made 
(partly) redundant); gambizzare (to 
kneecap); gruppuscolo (small 
extremist political group); petrodollar! 
(dollar currency earned by oil 
producing states); precariato (a 
category of untenured university 
teachers and civil servants in general); 
volantinare, volantinaggio (dis- 
tribution of leaflets). There are collo- 
quialisms such as intrallazzo “racket; 
swindle”, or tardona "mutton dressed 
like (dressed up as) lamb”, but not 
imbranato (clumsy, inexperienced). 


Inghtppo (hitch, trick), marchinegeg- 
no (gadget, contraption), or even, 
more euriously, ordinary terms like 
pennarello (felt-tip pen - this is also 
missing In the English section), or 


•no (gadget, contrap 
more curiously, ordi 


more euriously, ordinary terms like 
pennarello (felt-tip pen - this is also 


forati (hollow bricks, which is the i 
translation given for rnattone forato). i 

But to play the game of presences 1 
and absences is not the most fruitful 
way lo assess a dictionary. More 
important is the organization of the 
word-list and of individual entries. In 
this case, the word-list is in strictly 
alphabetical order though this may 
not be the most revealing method to 
use i f one is interested in comparing the 
structure of word-families. For 
instance, the words pot and potter are 
separated by a whole heterogeneous 
group (including potable . potato, 
potent , etc). On the other hand it is the 
most sensible and convenient form of 
organization if one wants to look up a 
particular word and its translation, 
rather than to examine its connections 
and ramifications within the lexicon. 
The individual entries are also sensibly 
subdivided into numbered sections for 
different meanings, with illustrative 
examples within ench section and a list 
of idioms nnd phrases at the end of the 
entry. One problem which this ' 
dictionary solves no belter thnn its 
predecessors is ihnt of the order in 
which the examples are given within 
each section. 

In a bilingual dictionary reliability is 
of paramount importance and this one 
seems to be remarkably correct and to 
compare favourably with the other 
dictionaries mentioned here. Even 
from sample testing it is dear that the 
standard of accuracy is very high. 
Occasional misprints occur (sv. pesare 
“to weigh out”), or factual errors (sv. 
virgin , tne virgin birth, ie. the birth of 
Christ, is translated as “la (doltrina 
della) Immacolata Concezione”, which 
refers to the conception of the Virgin, 
not by the Virgin), or slips (sv. 
buongusro. avere il bit on gusto dl non 
fare qualcosa is turned into “to have 
the good taste to do something”). The 
translations are normally exact and 
appropriate, but there are occasional 
errors. Rlma equivoca, sv. equivoeo. is 
not well translated as “perfect rhyme”; 
“philologist” is given, correctly, as the 


translation of filoiogo, but also of the 
adjective filologico ; sv. stato, the 
expression stato civile is translated as 
“registry office". Some “false friends" 
arc not distinguished as clearly as they 
should be: assassin is rendered as 
“assassino; sicario", but in fact 
assassino means “murderer* 1 , and the 
Italian section is not fully explicit in its 
renderings {assassino “murderer; 
assassin'*; assassinlo “murder; . . . 
assassination {.spec, per motivi 
politicly'-, assassinate “to assassinate; 
to murder"). Virttiale is translated as 
“virtual", but virtual, more correctly, is 
rendered as “in pratica; di fatto; 
effettivo; («i/vo/m) virtuaie". 

In other chscs renderings are 
incomplete or infelicitous: androne 
"entrance way” does not seem to cover 
the common denotntion of a large 
entrance hall (in a school etc )\fettuccia 
is not provided with the sense (in the 
plurn!) of akindof pnsta , and fettuccine 
^tagliatelle*' is not given; scorfano 
“scorpion-fish", does not give the 
(surely more common) figurative sense 
of “ugly person": sv. local tv, toccata 
docs not seem to give the fencing (and 
figurnt ive) sense of "touchd”; sv.safuto 
the expression levare ( tngficre ) llsaiuto 
is rendered as “lo fail to greet” which 
seems infelicitous as the English phrase 
could indicate accidental omission 
whereas the Italian implies n deliberate 
action. In other cases we are given not 
n translation hut an explanation in the 
target language: sv. to hit, a hit-and-run 
accident “un incklcnte stradale con 
fuga dell’ invest iiore” is more suitable 
for an Italian who wants to understand 
the English phrase than for an 
Englishman who wants to translate it 
into Italian. 

But there is no dictionary which 
could be criticized in this way. In the 
end it is a question of balance between 
good and bad points, and of 
comparison with other works. With the 
Dizionario Inglese Italiano Itallano 
Inglese the good points outweigh the 
bad ones; it ranks among the three or 
four best dictionaries of its kind. 
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a major newdictionary for the 
whole family 

With over 60,000 headwords, mors than 100,000 definitions and over 100 full-page 
Illustrations the Longman New Universal Dictionary It unrivalled. In Its coverage • 
of today's English. 

Specialist editors and consultants have ensured that U Is accurate, 
and up-to-date and a specially designed computer system has maintained accuracy 
and consistency throughout. 

The first British dictionary ol Its size to be based an a massive reading programme 
designed to reflect the current state of the English language. Quotations from the sources 
used are Included as examples of usage. 

The unique pronunciation system - based on the English alphabet rather than on 
phonetic symbols - has been specially devised to be easily understood; 

Definitions and illustrations coyer til aspects of the arts, sciences arjd humanities. 

Published September 1982 1,180 pages . £6.95 ' ; 
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G. P. Butler 

Gerhard W auric, Hildegard 
KaXmer end Harai.d 
ZlMMERMANN 

Brockhaus Wahrig: Deutsches 
WBrterbuch in sechs B&nden 
Dritter Band: Q - JZ 
837pp. Wiesbaden: F. A. Brock haws. 
Stuttgart; Deutsche Verlags- An stall 
3 7653 0312 7 

Of the monolingual German 
dictionaries now on the market, those 
associated with the name of Gerhard 
Wabrig (d 11/78) come in three sizes, 
and the earliest, a fat single- volume 
Deutsches Wfirterhuch first published 
by Bertelsmann in 1966, is probably 
still the best of its kind, certainly belter 
value than the pocket WOrterbuch tier 
deutschen Soroche put out by dlv 
the year Wall rig died. Of course the 
latest Deutsches Wdrterbltch , the 
“Brockhaus Wahrig'* to which the 
present volume belongs, draws heavily 
on the Bertelsmann version: 

definitions have needed little up- 
dating, end etymologies virtually none, 
since Wnhrig's own revision or 1975. 
Beyond that, the principal 

Clever talk 


distinction between Bertelsmann and 
Brockhaus appears to be that 
Brockhaus simply covers more (and 
sometimes fresn) ground - as it well 
might: after all, it is to be a six-volume 
diction aiy, and the equivalent of 
today's 1,600-odd columns on G-JZ 
(vol 3) occupies less than 600 slimmer 
ones in Bertelsmann. The distinction is 
not, however, as clear or quite as 
significant as it may seem: both 
Bertelsmann and, perhaps more 
pertinently , Brock haus N s obvious rival, 
the recently completed six-volume Das 
grofie WOrterbuch der deutschen 
Sprache issued by Duden, avoid the 
repetitiousness in which Brockhaus 
evidently revels. To list, as Brockhaus 
does, forty-seven compounds 
beginning with "Gesellschafts-" or 
“gesellschafts-" and spell each one in 
full is to waste space; to list and define 
“Ciescllshariswissenschiift' 1 and then, 
starting on a new line, not only list and 
define nut also illustrate the adjective 
that arises from it is to waste still more. 
Duden - with perfect clarity but in 
smaller print on smaller pages and 
using n tilde for the compounds’ 
common denominator - does ample 
justice to a total of thirty-six such 
terms, including “-wissenschaft", in 
loss than a column (the Brockhaus 
entries take two and a half)* leaving 
you to work out for yourself what to do 


with wissenschaft lich". The ems 
thus saved - and it must be a • ery large 
number overall, German 
compounding being whit is - have 
been absorbed into a feat ~e which is 
characteristic of Duden ai a which, as a 
matter of policy, Wall rig’s team 
dismisses: quotations from literature, 
exemplifying usage, have been 
excluded from Brockhaus in order to 
avoid giving “the impression of 
randomness'* (“den Eindruck der 
ZufSlligkeit”) - a six-volume “general" 
dictionary of the German language is 
judged too small to encompass such 
material satisfactorily. The result of 
this fastidiousness Is that Duden, 
averaging a mere 500 pages a volume, 
with fewer entries per letter than 
Brockhaus and less than 1 ,000 columns 
devoted to G-J, is the more interesting 
dictionary by far - and, if only for that 
reason, arguably the more useful. 

Brockhaus naturally indicates the 
origins of the lexis it presents: 
"Volksemprangcr", for instance, the 
radio counterpart of “Volkswagen” in 
Hitler's day, were nicely nicknamed 
“Gocbbelsnarfcn" (a term not found in 
Duden) and we are told who Goebbels 
was; similarly, the ever popular 
“Gdtzzitat" (roughly speaking: "lick 
my arse") is traced back to the play it 
came from. But such information is at 
bottom etymological - both 
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Victor King 

Antiion v Richards 
A n Iban-English Dictionary 

417pp. Oxford University Press. £25. 

0 19 864325 X 

The (ban, or Sea Dnyaks as They 
used to be called, arc probably the 
most well-known, extensively photo- 
graphed and fully documented in- 
digenous ethnic group of the island 
of Borneo. There are studies by both 
foreign specialists and eminent Iban 
scholars on I bun soda! organization, 
economic activities (in particular the 
shifting cultivation of hill rice), reli- 
gion and oral tradition, grammar, 
customary law, socialization, history 
(especially Iban migrations and their 
relations with the Brooke Raj In 
Sarawak), and social change. 

Before the publication or Anthony 
.Richards's - dictionary there were 
already two substantial Iban lexicons 
available, though both have their in- 
adequacies. Or the two’ A Sea Dyak 
Dictionary, .cq rii piled by William 
Howell anti D. J, S. Bailey mid pub- 
, -. lished In . 1900, is the most reliable 
' and informative, although there were 
. problems and inconsistencies in 
several of the transcriptions and 
sortie entries were not. os accurate 
nor as full os they might have been. 
The phonetic difficulties were largely 
solved with the pUblicnllon.in 1956 of 
• a 'second dictionary, A 'Dictionary of 
Sea Dayak, complied by N. C. Scott. 
Scott’s most, significant contribution 
to Iban studies was the establishment 
of an 1 acceplable phonology and n 
systematic spelling of the Iban inn- 
gunge. But as a dictionary Scott’s 
comparatively slim volume is sadly 

The compact new sorles of Pocket 
Dictionaries issued this month by 
Collins at £3.50 cnch provides, be- 
. v. tween .tough, flexible edvefs, ’highly 1 ' 

■ .Tedbl.ej cdfiblsA' translations of -words ■ 

, fro»>. '!\ l, hUmjllaie'‘- to “da$K in 
; ("ubuUser'’ To. “wt" , French , . S22pp; 

: 0 00 '433201 ' 6),'. . fronv. "abbot" to- 

• • "drenched'* Cf abate" to “zuppo'YIta-:" 
. ; •• Han j 437pp, Q 00 .433203 2), from -. 
' "eer to yysV' f'Aal"-. to ^Zystc”, 

-..German. 4<flpp- P 00 4332024) and 
, /‘grocer” to “so : and-so" (‘‘abacera" 
-"to • u zut*nb?. ; Spanish; 436pp,i 0 ; Q0',. 
; .,433204 0),.a4 well as .tforSs from 
* . ..-"Alqphqlics!, Anonymous? \o' i'jpbjrt" 1 
. the other why round. ' Based !<?n The 1 
, popular. Qew Dictionaries, ihe Pock- 
'. , et Dictionaries offer, extensive; up^o-;' 
Y 'date' nhd idiomatic coverage ? wjiK ' 
up to; 50,000 .definitions -to a voltifne' ’ 
- and contain; practical ;gtammpr s«c- 

• • Mona for eafh language.- ; 

More arcane needs, , though In-; 

■ creasingly felt j are catered form th0 !r 
Dictionary of. Nefylnforntidiion Tech-' .- 
tiohgy by A ^I. Weadowi^M.-'Gb^-' . 
don and A. $ingWton (2Q6pp, CAp.-'; ' 


S “ bSe ' “ ed " Nevertheless, in compurison 
quentty heavily criticized. with olher indigenous languages such 

Now students of the Iban, and as Kayan, Kenyah, Bidayuh and 
scholars with a general interest in Melanau, that of the Iban has re- 
Bornco, have a comprehensive and ceived considerable publicity In print, 
sound Iban dictionary. The publica- A number of Iban songs, stories, 
tlon of this dictionary is important on myths, poems, sagas, incantations 
a number of counts. First, as and laments have been published and 
Richards himself indicates, the Iban translated, 
language, which is a member of the ... .. . 

Malay category of languages. Is An ‘ hon y Richards s dictionary rep- 
snoken bv about one-third nf the resents many years of meticulous and 


ui il is hjso me language oi . T\ \ 

an as yet Indeterminate number of ? fficer ln contact with Iban 
Iban and lban-related -peoples In the from many diffewnt districts, speak- 
Indonesian province of West Kali- ,n 8 fnclr language fluently and re- 


'«viv puitivuiauy lllbll IUI B r .i . »i . . . .T« • 

mer aggressive expansion through r di eh° nan es, qualifies some 

large areas of West Kalimantan end ?- r and adds a substan- 
Sarawak,. they ; came , into contact l, r. . ai V,j Unt of , nc * Information 
with, and absorbed, killed or domin- wh ch d,d ftot fl PP ear ,n their work, 
acted, several small tribes in the area, Richards!^ dictionary is far more 
Some of the remaining minority than a mere recording of words and 

n s, which are close neighbours their meanings: it Is a major refer- 
e Ibnn, ^nve adopted Iban ence work on Iban oral tradition and 
worus into their own language and custom. There are items on places, 

if 8 lin 8“ a frf n ‘ Personages, tribes, deiHes. spirits, 
tn. third, the Iban language is being legendary heroes, rituals, aueurv 
increasingly , recorded Jii scholarly material culture, economic activities! 
books omf journals and i» popular historical cant,, .flora and faan“ 
publications Issued by such oreaniza- For example, (here are extended 

lun Bureau. » 

maintains ‘^Iban remains pritnarily a 

spoken, language”. Indeed, . some t T • *■ 

wars ago another Iban-watcher, Erik I I f\1*1 fYnf rtf* rs 

Jensen,.; also remarked that “The : ,V/ 1/ 1,1 Sill L Pi 3 

iban are a very word^OiisdOus peo- ' • * ■ O • . O" M 

plet Highest praise Is ,to be called a — ; — : 

'clever talker (panda! bejnko)\ h ls Tnh« 

nn essentml qualification for office, WClgntinail 

And it frequently happens that where - — ■ — ; ; ■ j 

rnttona f argument conspicuously fails PSter Collin. Helen Knox. 
an- appropriate allegory will sue- MAROARETLEifisERTMdR^A 

tury Publishing' Co Ltd. £4,95. 0 7126 (Editors) 

0019 1)1 This "Guide to Information Horrap’s Shorter French and Enalhh 
Business, Dictionary ® 

Education and Hoinb” ldDlu^e^ni 7^b- : tHSrrap k -£fi,g^ - . , , : fc . 

dear dlsSrams to fexplpip. . - ; 

ters as "Bnroner a “dacket RwUrU" ^ ; 


dictionaries are strong on etymology - 
and, however noteworthy, it is no 
substitute for the detailing of 
illustrative data, from both literary and 
non-literary sources, which enlivens 
large and largish dictionaries world- 
wide. It’s all very well to be reminded 
(as we knew from Bertclsmnnn) that 
“Heck meek" is what we might call 
“fuss jand bother]" or "twnddle”. that 
it is a masculine noun, forms its 
genitive in -s, has no plural, and is 
colloquial. But that is effectively the 
sum of what Brockhaus has to offer. 
How much more satisfying to learn in 
addition, as we do from Duden, at least 
something of the printed contexts in 
which the word nas occurred: that 
Ulrich Plenzdorf uses it in his best- 
known book, published in 1973 (and 
now enshrined as an A-level text), and 
that it cropped up during the same year 
in the West German television and 
radio weekly Hdr zu. The passages in 
question are quoted, together with 

E recise references. True, uuden's tale 
; longer in the telling; and for Duden's 
twenty-seven words beginning with 
“Heck-” or “heck-” Brockhaus has 
assembled no fewer than fifty-four. 
Moreover, as its specimen documents 
lose currency, Duden will clearly be 
seen to date, whereas Brockhaus can 
only mellow the while. 

For the time beigg, however, no 


Iban culture - Keling, “the serpent 
deity” and legendary nero; Kumang, 
“the goddess of beauty”; Lang Sing- 
alanc Burong, the god of war and 
head-hunting and fatner-in-law of the 
principal omen birds; and Pulnng 
Gana, “the deity of the earth”. Not 
only are we given detailed informa- 
tion on these supernatural beings but 
Richards has also undertaken the dif- 
•ficult task of translating poetic pas- 
sages which describe and eulogize 
important deides and spirits. It is 
impossible to do justice to these va- 
rious translations, but to take a few 
at random by way of illustration: the 
wife of Anda Mara, the god of 
wealth, is described as “Lady of the 
box which moves and quivers in star- 
light; she of the precious case like 
the compass treasured by mer- 
chants”. Bejnmpong, the Crested Jny 
and the swiftest of the omen birds. Is 
represented in invocations as “the 
young man who hunts about the 
land, the royal one, brave of heart 
with the marks of a skilled hunter 
upon him, (whose abode Is among) 
seiigkawig trees [red ineranti] that 
spill with a rending noise like tnnt of 
a man tearing down a ftincral house, 
and their long branches falling upset 
tne nest from where the young palm 
civets look Out upon the world*. The 

Ulti j°m t thc - 0I ? en bird Beraaai is 
called she of the hanging recThibis'- 


ters as “Enroner (a “packet switch 
ed network”) which the unwar 
might confuse; with’ “Eurolex” (“ai 

orwlne search servica’T or town ui<t 


otwlne search service”) o 
“Eurodicdutom” (which is 
a "pure MAT system”), 
pipy, platens, plugboard: 
patterns are predscly 
rt-height and x-y plotters 


volume of literary criticism can cost 

The same things can be said about it 
as about its larger brother. lt Is up-to- 
fflt J " e , ver y Wfl y. covering all varieties 
of both languages, and It represents a 
satisfactory fusion. of the [scientific 
approach to language with sensitivity 
As regards, the 

;out In respect of any.of the less usual 
meanings qf certain modem Words, but 
“ jMrthettc, eiitonnoir,, crineau . 
enjofiveur elo ; are' all iriven Wlfh 


matter how random Duden’s »» i 
the majority of teriou, 
contemporary German, 
nationality, will surely prefer in r 
say the definitions of“HSte& 
authenticated by excernn r 
Heinrich B01I aSd Uwe^Joi 
"Haitlosigkcit” pinpointed ft 
Werfel, "hallmachen” £ i 
Mann and Frank Thiess, “HalunS 1 
Erich Maria Remarque, and “£„ ■ 
in Stem and Der Spiegel - rather * 

the unnttributeV at ifc 
uninformative but generaUy S 
wearing sentences and phrases 
show Brockhaus’s vocabulary at vw»? 
Such students are bound to want aSa 
to Brockhaus, •primarily in orderta 
seek out terminology which Dadn 
either could not record the volume 
corresponding to Brockhaus’s G-IZ 
appeared in i 1977) or chose to omii 
They should find it In every coBest 
library that still caters for dm- 
scientists: well produced, wife 

ranging, as up to date as can bt 
expected, stodgy but sound, ud 
beyond most individuals' finaodal 
reach, there - and on a few grand 
coffee-tables - is where it belongs. As 
for Duden, start saving: it belonnoo 
whatever shelves have room for it; and 
at DM 58 a volume it is a low risk 
investment, at any rate for academics 
with tenure. 


cus flower in full bloom, Tkjua 
Kumang the flower of the pumpkin, 
ancient ^platter that is a sin to crack, 
(at) the mouth of the ancestral jar". 
Richards also provides information 
on places, peoples and events located 
in West Kalimantan from whence 
Iban trace their early migrations and 
history and their most imports 
traditions. Apnrt from the work of 
translation, I was both surprised and 
deli&htcd nl these minutiae which 
Richards hns sought out and set 
down for us, though n few of the 
entries on plnccs and tribes could 
have been expanded, nnd certain of 
the comments on ethnic afflliatzoo 
need some qualification. 


> For the layman Richards hos pro- 
vided a brief gene rnl introduction on 
the iban. Information on source*, 
orthography, the derivation • of 
words, and mi English- Ibnn index to 
some of the longer nnd more impor- 
tant entries; there is also an explM*-' 
lory note on the layout oi the eih 
tries. For readers without b know- 
ledge of tho Iban language there sra 
notes on pronunciation, v sires, 
changes in the form of words, anda 
guide to the structure of iww. 
adjectives, pronouns, verbs, wlvww, 
prepositions, conjunctions and soon. 
The work also contains a reasons"! . 
comprehensive bibliography of mater- 
ial on the Iban. 




wprth ytoile .fe _ a question raised : bv' imriohti aa.Ua BcOhstfiln 


1 Flfbking further 

.through the pages r I notice one: or two 

O ^^seofold, 
■ 'v*9 ; [ in.The. Standard either?) . 

: l^Z Cala l re - the of mSedn 
vocqfa/re;, locum tenens; On the other' 

".2S?v Tf comalns a great many 
. technical tqnrik thiit, 1 9. myisham^?' 
come abross, eg ,dngrouo 
a sealed bag for cash, and un richeliJu 
Maw-ap xfee. I hav ’ e faand o^S 


like quality. The end-papers, badt.wj 
front, are filled with 100 English . 

• French proverbs, selected by AntoWJ ! 

Burgess and Pierre 
accompanied by their eqmvilfflifrj ■ 
the other . language or V • 
translations, and adorned by 
of the famous authors. But it 
explained what the point of these W* 
lists might be. Proverbs can be 
representing ' either ancient ^ 
wisdom qr collective confusion, WH* 
they so often conlradlct 
The eltbices would oiily 
significant If each Tteiecjof JP 
accompanied his haif-hundw • 

commentary. ; explaining (W -J5 : 
thought of prbverns and h0Wfe r »J. J* 
presenting the folk-Bayingiseno^fJ 
ironically.- As it is, the proverwajlj; . 

havpbecri picked out oni hatlogojL. 1 

the photographs • for-. .IJJJ 

meretricious reasons: To makeyw 

worse, 'the “tquivalcnis^. .g 

debatable. "When in ! 

Romans do" is surely.very -. 

tone from “II feat Hurler 
Joups”. The end-jwpe^wauid w, ■ 
loqked mote distinguished 


. r 1 , ; 


aJI , conversations? The • auswfe (s im' a S W ^ ch 

•" r * r;. , 
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Handing down Hellas 


Margaret Alexiou 

j. T. Pring 

The Oxford Dictionary of Modern 
Greek: Greek-English and English- 
Greek 

370pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £9.50. 

0 19 864137 0 


On that first morning, smiling bland. 
With sheets of foolscap, quills in ham 
To write adatos and aitgts. 


Followed by fifteen hundred pages. 

What nerve was ours 
So lo back our powers 
Assured that we should reach oMfs 
While there was breath left in our bodies. 

In this humorous poem on the 
rnmoletion of Liddell and Scott's 


noun yiortdpiasma (“feast-catch"), a 
derogatory Cretan expression to 
denote a child conceived by parents 
during the jax gaieties of a fiesta 
( caveam tourists). The insatiable greed 
of the Greek language down the ages 
for assimilating loan words and 
compounding new ones, its reluctance 
to relinquish old words and meanings, 
its bewildering multiplicity of parallel 
forms for the same words - all render 


completion of Liddell and Scott's 
Greek Lexicon, composed after 
Liddell’s death in 1898, Thomas Hardy 
rightly perceived that the Greek 


lexicographer's lot is not an easy one, 
although he wrongly assumed that he 
records only "words, accents not to be 
breathed by men/of any country ever 
again”. The nucleus of modern Greek 
vocabulary has been handed down 
from ancient Greek, albeit with 
morphological and semantic change, 
and there is much truth in an Athenian 


the modern Greek lexicographer's task 
scarcely less arduous than poor old 
Liddell’s. 


lady’s observation to the French neo- 
Hellenist H. Pernot, that “the Greek 
vocabulary records only births, never 
deaths". The infinity of the Greek 
language has fascinated modern Greek 
writers no less than it has Jacques 
Derrida, who characterizes it as “rich 
with all the alluvia of its history . . . 
[admitting] its powers of seduction 
while playing on them unceasingly". 
Hidden layers of meaning can always 
be uncovered, as Cavafy observed with 
reference to theorla and meltti in their 
older senses of “contemplation” and 
“meditation”. New compounds can 
always be created, like Kazantzakis’s 


J. T. Pring’s achievement in 
producing a practical dictionary of 
scholarly accuracy within 592 pages is 
quite remarkable. The Greek-English 
section, first published in 1965 and now 
revised and updated, has long been the 
only one of its size lo which learners 
can safely be referred. For English- 
Greek, the only alternative to small but 
perilous dictionaries has been recourse 
to the excellent Penguin Hellenews or 
the four-volume Crighton (both 
without Greek-English and printed in 
Greece). At last there is a reliable dual 
dictionary in one compact volume, 
easy to consult and most attractively 
produced at a price which every 
traveller can afford. 

Its publication coincides with a 
growth of interest in modern Greek 
studies, occasioned partly by the 
excellent job prospects for translators 
and interpreters with Greek now an 
official language of the EEC. At 
degree level, Greek language and 
literature is taught at four universities 
in Britain (three posts having recently 
been re-filled despite the cuts in many 
minority subjects), while courses in 
society and history are available at 
several others. Throughout the 
country, colleges and schools provide 
language classes and instruction to O 
and A-level. As for culture, Greek 
poets have received increasing 
international and national recognition: 


two Nobel prize-winners within the 
past two decades ( George Sefcris and 
Odysseus Elytis), ami honorary . 
degrees from British universities for 
Elytis and Yiannis Ritsos, whose 
poetry has been translated into 110 less 
than twenty languages. The success of 
recent cultural events in London 
further testifies to wider public 
interest. The dictionary will find a 
ready and expanding market. 

Everyone will have different criteria 
for evaluating a dictionary, but 
paramount are: clarity and consistency 
of entries; accurate definitions 
covering all uses (including technical 
and figurative); range of vocabulary 
adequate for specialized needs as well 
ns tor colloquial usage; systematic 
presentation of variant forms. On all 
these points this dictionary scores 
outstandingly well in comparison with 
others of its size. Pring’s entries are a 
model of concise clarity - yet warn of 
possible pitfalls. Take the Greek for 
“wood”, for instance. The entry, four 
and a half lines long, gives "xylo: s.n. 

e x of) wood: & (pi.) fire- wood; 

.) tr6o ~ 0 get a beating”, as well as 
an idiom and a proverb - that is, fewer 
examples but as much information as in 
. Crighton’s seventeen-line entry. And if 
you wonder wliat “beating” hits to do 
with "wood”, look up trotyo, where 
you will find, in nddition to its primary 
meaning “eat", such intriguing other 
meanings as (active) “itch, squander, 
wear out, nag, bent, suffer” and 
(passive) “quarrel”. Translators and 
native speakers alike will turn first to 
Pring for the clearest and best coverage 
yet or tricky English use of prepositions 
with verbs, eg “put” (about, aside, by, 
down, off, on, up, etc), each separately 
entered for additional clarity - 
although I would rather know how to 
“tuck in” my shirt or blanket than my 
food in Greek, the last posing no real 
- problem. There are judicious 
renderings of such colloquialisms as 


“drop-out", “all-rounder", as well as 
for many words which have no Greek 
equivalent, like "embarrass” or -more 
surprisingly - “hangover" (the para- 
phrase "indisposition after drunk- 
enness” is not quite what one might 


feel like saying). A spot check on terms 
required for legal, financial, medical 
ana other specialized texts reveals 


remarkably reliable basic coverage, 
although “conceptual" could not be 
inferred readily from its related entry, 
and "percept /"perceptual" are absent. 
Seekers after current phraseology will 
find “behaviourism”, "disarmament’^ 
“racism” , "terrorism" and "uni- 
lateral", if not " flashy" , “sexism" 
or "structuralism". Others will forgive 
the omission of such English -isms in 
view of the inclusion of such Greek 
Addenda as the succulent glifltzotirt - 


Addenda as the succulent gnjttzoari - 
“lollipop", the quaint pilofdri - "hod" 
and tne pertinent perikdpto - "curtail, 
reduce (expenditure)" (but why no 
perikopi (pi) “cuts"?). 

In view of tiic book's express aim to 
render English words and phrases 
“into colloquial language of everyday 
use", il is disappointing to find so many 
obsolescent “puristic” (katharevousa - 
K) forms retained where perfectly 
standard demotic (D) ones exist, 
particularly ns their selection seems 
arbitrary, and leads occasionally to 
uneconomical presentation. Absolute 
consistency here is impossible: but now 
that the “language question” nas been 
largely defused, why insist on the K 
suffix -is rather than D W for a certain 
class of feminine nouns'/ And why list all 
place names only in K forms, when D 
forms are now in official use (Greece is 
"Ellada” - nowhere mentioned - to 
most Greeks, not “Ellas", and even in 
Greece road-signs slowly change)? 
Eortazo for "celebrate" is perverse, as 
anyone wlto has been invited out or 
round for a drink on someone’s name- 
day will confirm that yioriAzo simera is 
the standard phrase. It is also 


inconsistent wjLh entries for iatrds f 
viatrds - "doctor" and aids I yitis - 
“son”. Variant forms are sometimes, 
but not always, listed, often without 
cross- reference: for example, both K 
;md D forms for the numerals 7 and 9 
arc given, but for 8 the English-Greek 
lists both, while Greek-English refers 
ociit- in oki- even though the author 
lavours the former in the Preface. The 
dazed reader seeks out the verb “hit" 
only to find ktyp- referred to chtyp-. 
Surely more systematic treatment 
in the Preface of such phonological 
phenomena as yodization and . 
consonantal dissimilation could have 
obviated these bewildering double 
entries, leaving some space for what is 
the most regrettable omission of all in 
an otherwise excellent dictionary - the 
lack of guidance (although (his is 
standard practice in comparably sized 
dictionaries of all other European 
languages I have consulted) on the 
formation of tenses. In the case of 
Greek, where the unpredictable stem 
changes of n highly complex verb- 
system dictate that you cannot deduce 
according to any rational principle how 
to form the past nnd future tenses of 
such common verbs as "go", ‘■come", 
"see", "know", “sny", “eat", "drink'’, 
some help is desperately needed. No 
one expects a dictionary to be a 
grammar, but a brief note of each 
iiorist tense and some general rules in 
the Preface (with a list of common 
verbs which do not conform) would 
have saved many from hours of 
frustration. 

Perhaps my Last point is Less a 
criticism than a cri de coeur: now that 
we have a good Oxford Dictionary, 
dare we hope for an equally reliable 
and practical Grammar, based on 
current usage? Meanwhile. Pring’s 
invaluable Dictionary will prove a sine 
(jim non for all serious travellers to 
Greece, as well as for students of the 
language. 


Advancing definitions 


R. R. K. Hartmann 

J. B. Sykes (Editor) 

The Concise Oxford Dictionary of 
Current English: Seventh Edition 

1264pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £7.75. 

0 19 861131 5 


Collins 


Concise, 


William T. McLeod and 
Patrick Hanks (Editors) 

The New Collins Concise Dictionary 
of the English Language 

1388pp. Collins. £7.50. 

0 00 433091 9 

P. Procter (Editor) 

Longman New Universal Dictionary 

1158pp. Longman. £6.95. 

0 582 55542 6 , . 

If I had written this review in the style 
of a dialogue between two eminent 
scholars, one . British and one 
American, they would have 
Commenfed on the current flood of 
English dictionaries against the 
background of their own personal 
experience < demonstrating that 
lexicographers too are only human, 
P roduc * °f their labour only 
fallible articles rather than ultimate 
authorities. 

In a^mvemional critique, I can only 
: ^ to give the reader an impression of 
JJujt three particular English 
dictionaries are Uke by selling up a 
framework within ' whith to make 
sensible,- comparisons.- One useful 
framework might be tfie threefold 
division of lexicographical functions 
into recording, description, and 
presentation, Recording means the 
collection' of, materia), usually Jh text 
foim, which documents a particulaf 
penpd or ; type. or Sample of language: 
aescTipllonmeansthe characterization 
■9: W vocabulary;^ thus selected for 
dicUonary treatment; presentation 


recording nnd presentation. 

This U hardly surprising. In the 
manufacture of any article, the 
professional will get much more 
satisfaction out of the production 
process itself than from the raw 
material input or packaged output. So 
let us first concentrate on the central 
task of description. Great strides have 
been made In this area, partly no doubt 
because of sharply increased 
competition between the publishing 
houses. The oldest of the three 


dictionaries under review, the Oxford 
Concise , is in this respect most in 
danger of falling behind its newer rivals. 

All dictionaries are better than they 
used to be in distributing the 
information along and across their 
entries. The Collins New Concise and 
the Longman Afeiv Universal tend to 
break up the load among a greater 
number of separate headwords, while 
the Oxford Concise still crams a lot of 
items into Some awkwardly long 
entries, eg by listing laid-back and 
lay-by under sufoentry lay 8.- 
Definitions are becoming clearer all 
the time and everywhere, as is the 
specification of grammatical detail and 
tne labelling of levels, styles and 
fields. 

To indicate ^pronunciation, the 
Oxford Concise uses its own peculiar 

•if ' aivontTA 


expression is “frequent” or not, but intertwined, subject-based tables nnd 
how do you verify and grndc its diagrams of one to four pages are 
"acceptability’’ by different speakers? supplied at periodic intervals in order 
Thus actual usage, observed usage, to illustrate linked concepts from 
preferred usage and received usnge alphabet, anatomy and architecture to 
(with or without the rationalizations of video, weather and word (games). It is 
appointed judges) remain only partly too early to say whether the latter 
tackled by the usage notes of this year's feature is merely a throwback to much 
crop of dictionaries. To take just one enrlier forms of undifferch tinted 
example, the old chestnut reference works or mi^ht set ih motion 
disinterested: the Oxford Concise ■ a new phase of experiments with non- 
stresses the distinction between its two alphabetic arrangements of linguistic 
senses “impartial” and '‘uninterested” and conceptual matter, 
by marking the latter with a D (for Progress has been much slower in 
“disputed usage”), the Collins New functions of vocabulary recording 
Concise warns the user with a triangle anc j presentation. The three 
(hat "careful writers and speakers dictionaries looked nl here exemplify 
avoid this confusion”, and the man v of the inherent difficulties ot the 


■ VI muiviu I1IV w. -w - 

>inted judges) remain only partly too early to say whether the latter 
led by the usage notes of this year's feature is merely a throwback to much 
of dictionaries. To take just one enrlier forms of undifferch tinted 


and conceptual matter, 

Progress has been much slower in 
the functions of vocabulary recording 
and presentation. The three 
dictionaries looked nl here exemplify 


sense is ^disapproved by some needs, U is a truism that language is 
speakers". both continually changing in time and 

The three dictionaries can differ varying by the different contextual 
considerably when it comes to the job settings in which it Is used. If 
of describing pronunciation. The lexicographers want to keep on top of 
variant exquisite, for example , with the these . external factors ’ of 
stress on the second syllable, is communication, they must make sure 


stress on the second syllable, is - 

stigmatized by the Oxford CW/jewith they have adequate records of the kind 
a D. but listed In first place by both of discourse they want lo describe. The 
Collins and ' . Longman, . which .Oxford Concise, whose- seventh 
presumably . reflects ; «?me6ne's :edWpri follows blbse at .the heefrofthc 
preference for it'.- : ■ -* •*' latest supplement .■ of .the OED,- has 

0,1° 

e® ® sirs 

such use? Yet it supplements Us vocabulary 

SS ™ >£S K of its 

r»6li<h riirilnnarv v/h\di daused ouite ‘i 5 . b gger brother, the ^qiuns 


- jqr.iine penent or certain 

■'ES? 1 ; ^*5- K vWE 1 "didfoflsHesi 

• including- the Oxford ^Gdndse t M 


LUIUIU 

international phonetic alphabet which 
may be more familiar to linguists than 
to laymen.; The Longman New 
Universal tries to avoid the two 
extremes of unrecognizable traditional 
spelling -and alien symbology by 
devising a new system based only on, 
well-known : letters and', -letter 
combinations with the exception of the 
schwa. ' 1 . . r 

Trtiere is ai«lo ?ome prdaress/ln 
marking divergent usage: P[S Is. a . 
thorny- problem, to which hettner 
linguists nor 

- proper attention; It ^difficult 4mm-. 
to determine,; whether a particular . 


stigmatized by the Oxford Concise with 
a D, but listed In first place by both 
Collins., . and • , Longman, , which 
presumably - reflects . someone's 
preference for It. ■ ••• - : ■ .- • " 

In this maze of linguistic etiquette , 
the ■ influehce of ' American 
Lexicographical practice is sometimes 
apparent, ■ though not fully 
acsnowledged. .Both Collins aha 
Longman' have adapted such 
techniques to,a level of perfection not 
previously expected in a general- 
purpose middle-jige dictionary. The- 


dictionaries should • be- designed for 
particular users and specific purposes is 
not entirely novel, but for (he first time, 
dictionaries have the opportunity (and 
(he duty) lo gauge nnd satisfy the 
demands of a varinble range of 
consumers. These three dictionaries 
arc still remarkably indistinct In this 
respect. The Oxford Concise seems . 
more concerned with its own (ask of 
lexicographical description than with 
its anonymous renders, the Collins 
New Concise refers vaguely, lo 
“academic and general users alike”, 
and the Longman New Universal Sees 
itself as a guidebook for the whole 
family (grandma will hnve a little 
trouble reading the small print). . 

We do need more end belter 
dictionaries (and these three go some 
way towards supplying this need), but 
with vastly improved systematic 
recording techniques and methods of 
establishing user-specific formats. It 
seems entirely possible toddy tjial 
increased international (not just 
transatlantic) contacts, communication 
technology, and training programmes 
will give us better products tomorrow. 


a joint venture with, an American Venn 

dictionary publisher,- alpou^they. .» nhi,«dn Diciionaiyof^ntemborary 


they were , the first publisher 


Sans 
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Preaching and learning 
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Claire Cross 


Pf.tf.r Lake 

Moderate Puritans and the 

Ell ratal Iran Church 

357[>p. Cambridge University Press. 

(>**521 *24010 7 


After several decades in which 
historians have concerned themselves 
with placing Elizabethan Puritans in 
their political and social context , a new 
generation is now coming to the fore 
eager to explore anew the complexities 
of English Protestant theology in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. 
Following closely upon Dr 
FJaueklinm’s study of one of the most 
renowned Elizabclhun Protestant 
polemicists. William Fulkc. and other 
hunks and articles on the prominence 
of the concept of the Pope ns Antichrist 
in the writings of committed English 
Protestants, comes this important, 
though difficult, monograph on (he 
theology of the circle of Protestant 
ministers centred on the figure of 
Willium Chadcrton in Cambridge from 
nhout 1570 until 161(1. 

Since these hotter sort of 
Protestants, derided by their 
opponents as Puritans, believed that 
England could be won for the reformed 
gospel only by plentiful preaching, and 
since pure preaching could be 
, generated only by a thoroughly 
Protestant form of higher education, 
the two universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge played a crucial role in 
what they envisaged quite literally as 
(he conversion of England. This 
history begins with Edward Dering, a 
fellow of Christ's throughout the 
1560s, who in his own person 
exemplified this passionate desire to 
bring the Word to the people. 
Disappointed by the slow pace of 
reform in the ipstitutlonal church nnd 
the absence of a comparable zeal In the 
Supreme Governor in his last years. 
Dering discovered the discipline 
necessary for England in the 
presbyterian form of ecclesiastical 
government newly enunciated by 
Thomas Cartwright. 

. In direct academic descent from 


Dering was Chadcrton, from 1584 the 
first and immensely influential master 
of Emmanuel who devoted his enlire 
career to the task of producing 
reformed clergy, for the English 
church. Like Dering a presbyterian, 
Chaderfnn nevertheless remained 
throughout his long life a member of 
the national church, maintaining that 
in the last resort compromise and 
limited conformity was a justifiable 
prict to pay for freedom to exercise an 
evangelical and pastoral ministry. 
Cartwright himself, exiled from his 
university from 1572 bul very much 
present in spirit, when faced by 
separatism in his latter years explicitly 
recognized the English churcn as a 
true, albeit imperfect church. This fear 
of sectarianism and sense of mission to 
the entire notion also kept William 
Bradshaw, one of Chadcrton's most 
radical protfgls, loyal to the idea of 
one national church. Yet not all these 
Cambridge intellectuals espoused the 
cause of preshyterianism: incipient 
Nonconformist as he was, Bradshaw 
did not respond favourably to the 
rigours of the discipline of presbytery 
and clussts, while Thomas Whitaker, 
Chaderton's brother-in-law, never 
seems to have objected to the 
government of the church as by law 
established. Whitaker, nevertheless, 
during the ten years he spent as Master 
of Trinity from 1582, adhered just as 
closely as any of the group to what is 
here characterized as tne Puritan 
world-view, a theology which stressed 
above all the transcendence of God 
and the utter inability of man of himself 
to help himself. 

Under Chaderton's direction men of 
this type dominated Cambridge in the 
1590s and, though the comparison is 
not developed here , a very similar state 
of affairs seems to have prevailed at 
Oxford. ’The near-stranglehold which 
the Calvinist heads of houses obtained 
over the theological faculty drove a 
very small number of dissidents, in 
particular Peter Baro nnd William 
Bni-relt, in sheer self-defence to attack 
publicly the neo-Calvinist teaching on 

f iredeslinntion. Their audacity resulted 
n the promulgation of the Lambeth 
articles, approved both by the 
Qimbridge establishment and by 
Whitgift: only opposition at court, 
apparently master-minded by 
Burghley, prevented the articles from 


becoming the official doctrine of the 
English church. 

In addition to presenting this new 
in terpretion of the underlying causes of 
the theological controversies in 
Cambridge in the late sixteenth 
century, and also questioning the 
primacy presbyterian supporters gave 
to the theory of church government 
when confronted with their principal 
duty of propagating the Word, Peter 
Lake queries the centrality of 
predestination in the pastoral ministry 
of these Cambridge ecclesiastics. From 
sermon notes he has contrived to 
reconstruct the preaching of 
Chaderton and his allies in the 
university at the turn of the century to 
prospective ministers and to the laity In 
general. At least something of what 
must have been the compelling 
altraclion of Puritanism for the elect 
can be sensed from this little-known 
and superficially arid source. 

Just as historians of Armioianism 


B. Drewery 

Frank Baker (Editor) 

The Works of John Wesley, Volume 
26: Letters II. 1740-1755 

684pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £35. 
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Seven volumes of the new Oxford 
edition of The Works of John Wesley 
are to be devoted to his letters; this is 
the second of them, and the third 
volume of the whole enterprise to 
appear. The old eight-volume Telford 
edition, hitherto in standard use, will 
be rendered obsolete, partly by the 
printing of over 800 new letters out of n 
total of some 3,500, partly by the fact 
that over one-third arc from other 


Divine necessities 


emergence of the tiny Arminian party 
in the university in the early 
seventeenth century. Not all 
Cambridge dons, even during 
Chaderton’s supremacy, regarded 
theology as their ultimate goal. At 
Trinity, Whitaker found himself 
fighting a prolonged rearguard action 
against a handful of fellows who wished 
to pursue knowledge for knowledge's 
sake, who felt no call to the preacher’s 
office and saw nothing shameful in 
drawing on church revenues to finance 
their research. These Protestants did 
not share the belief of Chaderton’s 
circle in the total depravity of man and 
ventured to defend a tradition which 
they may have derived from the 
Christian humanists of the earlier part 
of the century of the possibility of 
man’s producing work pleasing to 
God. 

While he concedes that there is much 
truth in the ascendancy of a general 
Calvinist consensus within the 
Elizabethan church in the latter part of 
the reign of Elizabeth, and for much of 
the reign of James. Dr Lake argues 
powerfully in favour of the essential 
distinctiveness of Puritan academic 
thought. This subtle and penetrating 
book goes far to substantiate his case. 


Duke University, North Carolina, the 
editor-in-chief of this largely American 
undertaking. 

In the previous volume Frank Baker 
claimed with justice that the letters 

J ive us a fuller ^personal revelation” of 
ohn Wesley than the famous Journal 
itself. They are also extremely good 
reading, with that eighteenth-century 
tang of salty prose reminiscent at times 
of Samuel Johnson himself (the 
conversationalist, that is, not the 
writer). There are countless sidelights 
on a group of remarkable men (and 
some women) who were centred on if 
not dominated by the untiring 
evangelist and church-builder who 
takes his place with Crnnmcr anti 
Newman in our English heritage. 

The previous volume led us through 
Wesley’s Oxford years, his adventures 
in Georgia, his celebrated 
"conversion and, from 1739, the 


the questions or rejoinders of n-T 
correspondents. 

Wesley the pastor jg w ; 
evidence, with letters from S' 
ah types seeking nnd reeffi 
advice. Wesley s own petSffi ! 
-Im unhappy loye affair wjftr? 
Murray mid his ill-starred 
Mrs VHzeilk* among muj*? 1 ' 
jncludcd, Indeed, whether 
interest is biographical, historic^ 
theological, there is hardly a Dtol! 
will not stimulate nnd satisfy. 

But the present-day igwofn. 
“Covenant of Unity", vm ? 
disastrous but hardly surprisjMwH 
the Anglican Synod, pertu«K 
our most pressing attention tot 
letters between Wesley ^ T 
pseudonymous "John Smith" Z 
Inter with Samuel Walker of Tna 
The former was a devout andsebota 
Anglican who challenged Method 
doctrines and practices as unwamnsf! 
by scripture and the Chnrdi a 
England; the scries or twelve kita 
between him and Wesley from 17«t 
1748 deni at length with matters* 
crucial importance to Wesley sada 
without relevance in 1982. Sam* 
Walker was a friendly Anglican mu 
of evangelical convictions, whofru 
a religious society somewhat akiss 
Wesley’s but within his own peal 
Wesley wrote to him in 1755aboui4 
threatened rift between the Meitafc 
societies nnd the Church of Englai 

The secession was in tbe ai 
inevitable, nnd made wider in ibew 


century hy the decisive swing mj 
from any form of Protestantism osik 
part of Newman nnd the Trectaii® 


open-air preaching with George 
Whitefield. In the present volume wc 
see the growth of Methodism from 


„ _ _ . ' _ necessitated by his nature (such as supposition which is necessarilv a 

R- G. Swinburne SmLcdnm'S JiS™ 1, 8lvcs r !° s f lly °"=. who* iy 

Keith Ward &ET" and re ”' ,s freely ,0 ** £-£•; l--j t 

• • • . appearances are misleading and that 

KaUonal Theology and the Creativity Ward’s henrt seems to me to be In " Ood exists" really could be loaicallv 
of Ood the right place A coherent Christian necessary. Ward’s exposition of the 

240ppi Oxford: Basil Blackwell. £14. ""nf be somewhat of the ontological argument in Chapter Two 

0 631 12597 3 character he describes. But the “ not nearly persuasive enoush 

— “?, trast , between “The God of the Cartalnly the theist must say that God 

n nd defend a notion of God acute as Ward represents it. Aaulnas have to say that he b « w? n i? 1 
with ^ oi it 1 * nih ? ons k ,e t 1 * * cohere n I the most influential. amongChrlsilans necessary being. There maybe Si? 
Unfvene afidcom^hh?^ hi ,h . e phllosophors whom he discusses, metaphysical necessities iriSomSm 
-hAt!7< l S > ih!l m-EI'Ki !f e p ! ^ W* ,n Part sensitive to Ward’s pbinls. L he mere logical necessities- eemfrS 
i 0 s ii c re J{ aIons • He certainly stressed God's freedom of ty the | nterrelalionsof conrentJ 8tCd 
nnd nlso to "try- to show that these arc action (although he considered God's wk m u/ aTfl „ con cepts. 

good reasons for asserting the choices to be timeless), and (in some of reasons fa^hliTO 1 61 to u 8ivB *“8 good 
.y being”., A large his writings) Wanted to. -claim that God°of his kfad R S? Ulere ,s a 
task! Ward writes against the human choices were free and noi the ahilitv nr 1 !?’ t e appeals to 
trarKS™ 1 ™} 9( H .' pnllosoplilcnl brought about by God. Further, there facts o?- taollilll po ^ eri j ,0 Rt 

?™ on willing about the divine are a considerable number of great "consistency ?S3?- nce and , to its 
S fh C Chl I]®A from - P, y t0 , 10 Kristian philosophers, whom ^ard simolicitv ^m5SS2E Bnc ?’ adec l uac y. 
^ndAauin^ integratii^ power”. en &’.^ d 


London and Bristol to the North of 
England, Wales and Ireland. Wc see 
with growing clarity the shurpcninn 
tensions with Anglicanism nml the 
love-hate relationship of Wesley with 
his Mother Church - not only in the 
obvious sllcking-noinls such ns canon 
law and the use of lay preachers, hut in 
the underlying theological pattern 
which was in the end to place 
Methodism as a kind of middlcmun 
between Establishment nnd 
Nonconformity, distinguished from 
though related to the movements of 
Lutheran, Reformed nnd Moravian on 
the Continent and the older Free 
Churches at home. Methodism grew 
through controversy, and one prime 

W n ® w cd,,,on <3 that the 
other side is given so generously by 


whose influence was at iisgreateim 
among the bishops and the laily, fat 
with the purish priests, i fe 
foreshadowing the 1982 voting ptttoi| 
of the Anglican Synod, as also tk 
earlier rejection of the AngKca- 
Methodist unity proposals. Anwitb 
ninny vain “might-have-becnr ol 
history remains the wistful speculaih 
of mi Anglican communion todq 
which had embraced within its on 
comprehensiveness both the cub* 
evangelism of John Wesley and ik 
evangelical Catholicism of Newn* 
As it is. the dear call for recondltaia 
in the twentieth cenlurt, while * 
unheeded, remains unfulfilled, 

The new Oxford Edition of Weskfi 
works, planned for completion ■ 
thirty-four volumes, bids fair in hi 
marvel of searching scholarship 
tile highest publishing stand** 
Unhappily, the inevitable high coft« 
limit circulation; but no hatotif 
ecclesiastic or Interested enqiurerai 
afford to ignore whal isflbelkvtjjj 
most ambitious enterprise oflu 
(hat (ho Oxford University Press » 
ever undertaken. 


Doctrinal consultant 


•jBut. being well, aware th 
Cnnstjnn God, * ds portrayed 


S M««iuoii rs ngne in lor example. .- ' ‘Ml mAnVfZi S? -■ Wstomaro 

. teaching -that God .Is otcmal, self. \. nn . . ■ ^ ' S ifi! 6 a n8epflh « word, inductive^ But 

■ explanatory, self- sutticientiin crucial ij 1 a0 r S nvl I*f dl and SufeW?' "5W “dfentandlng of 

■ aspects unchanging nnd a necessary a ,? d L oflen and criticizes thow whn 

being, . ■ . ■ • . y makes ! the reader feel well the force of faye called this- kind 0 fSI5 
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J» L, Houlden 

Karl Rahnbr 

Thwtogkal Investigations: Volume 
17, Jesus, Man, amPtiia Church 

£I4?S. Darton ' and Todd. 
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; Stream volumes of his 
fell ihh^four^ 


stimulating pieces in the booL^ 
disclaims any philosophical SW* 
any pretension to be a niaha k*^ 
as uio modern world of pj 


as uiu uiuuurn wunu ^ 

understands the term. In u» ^ 
advanced stage of enquiry, 
learned contributions aw 
bound to be “existentially empty w 
ineffective". Rahnersees^ 
as that of haute vulgarisation-^ 
or less the only way in w»ai 
who wants to wriie 
important in this Odd. m ^ 
theological) can li^ite at ill . . . 

Within this latest 
papers on ecumenlsin_ ampjPn 
that claim. In a refreshing 
balanced way, they 
doctrinal significance 
now existing in the ehunmtfVrri 

tvrilM will,' n^rmnnV IlirtllW. 


possessing thp^ basic niefaphy^cpl jind . :lMi^| f ^9 > Jesiish 

personal - perfect ons, that ; It? ; doK,. of the'-SSSS - 0 “ l ■ffiSEfCK 
wvsess , S)fl God is cpmlngemtn that-; ;.inWc^iiffiy tie 8 un!vS b ? ef ! he ' 
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reference, vet WiCZ? °l 


writes with Germany 
mind), wherein many Cwws®, 
are formally Catholics or 
no longer differ on any o^g 
points of faith, andoffcW .ggg 
discussions between the 
little relation to (he MS 
convictions rof most Of. the 
membership. , ■'f'.iL 

. Giber papers of *9*?^ 
include “The liberty 0* 
dftatmw ^tb the role! 
la the face 
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An enclave evaluated 


C. R. Boxer 

j. M. Richards 
Goa 

143pp. Hurst. £7.50. 
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Nineteenth-century British travellers 
who wrote about Goa were apt to be 
rather condescending, as typified by 
Richard Burton's quirky classic, Goa 
and the Blue Mountains (1851), when 
they were not frankly contemptuous, 
or even hostile. A more sympathetic 
and perceptive view was tateen by 
Evelyn Hutchinson in his evocative 
The Clear Mirror: A Pattern of Life in 
Goa and in Indian Tibet (1936). 
Unfortunately, It went out of print 
soon after publication, and copies are 
now very hard to find. The appearance 
of J. M. Richards’s Goa is therefore all 
the more welcome. An internationally 
known writer on many aspects of the 
history of architecture, he is eminently 
qualified to describe and comment on 
the great ecclesiastical buildings which 
are the most prominent relics of 
Portuguese colonial rule in Goa, 1510- 
1961; ne Is also veryperceptive on the 


social history of Goa, and on its 
present-day culture as a living and 
vibrant mingling of Indian and 
Portuguese traditions. Nor does he 
neglect the economic ospects and on- 

K developments; he reminds us 
third of India’s iron-ore deposits 
are in Goa, and these are especially 
valuable to the country’s economy as 
earners of foreign currency. 

Sir James is particularly interesting 
in his discussion of the interaction 
between urban and rural life. He 
rightly stresses that in Goa the ruling 
class (apart from a few Portuguese 
government officials) never moved 
into the towns. If the landowning class 
is not as powerful as it once was, the 


change has not yet upset the balance of 
town and village life. The landowning 
class, moreover, has always been 
Goan, with few exceptions. The 
Brahmenes, or descendants of more or 
less forcibly converted Brahmins, very 
seldom intermarried with the 
Portuguese, despite spasmodic efforts 
by Portuguese governments during the 
sixteenth to eighteenth centuries to 
encourage them to do so. They are 
devoutly Roman Catholic, and their 
household and living patterns in many 
ways remind one of those of 
householders in Portuguese provincial 
towns. The better-off Goans who 
emigrated to Bombay. East Africa or 
elsewhere, may have only visited their 
ancestral country-houses for 
occasional holidays, but they often 
retired to them ana kept up the style of 
life of the late eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, as the furnishings 
of many of their houses testify. These 
relatively wealthy householders were 
often patrons of craftsmen of many 
kinds. The richly caived ebony ana 
rosewood furniture of Goa, and the 
Indo-Portuguese ivories of religious 
inspiration (Virgin Mary, Tree of 
Jesse, etc), are justly famous. 

While acutely analysing the 
traditional aspects of upper-class Goan 
life, Richards does not overlook the 
changes since the Indian occupation of 
1961, and the advent of the nippies - 
good, bad and indifferent. No visitor 
to Goa should fail to take this book 
with him, and the armchair-traveller 
will also find it enjoyable. The 
bibliography is limited to works in 
English. It therefore does not contain 
what is probably the best work on Goa 
in any language: Raquel Soeiro de 
Brito’s Goa e as Praqas do Norte 
(Lisbon, 1966). A more surprising 
omission is Teotonio R. de Souza, S J, 
Medieval Goa: A Socio-economic 
History (New Delhi, 1979), which 
reflects something of the tensions in 
Goan society that Richards tactfully 
soft-pedals in his book. 
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J. B. Donne 

Tribal and Ethnic Art 

Modern Art Bibliographical Series, 

Volume 1 

99pp. Clio Press. £15. 
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According to the Introduction, this 
volume “contains 900 abstacts of 
books, available dissertations, 
periodical articles and exhibition 
catalogues with essays or texts 
published between 19v2 and 1979, 
relating to the study or exposition of 
the artifacts and aesthetics of cultural 
groups who are largely non-European. 
The series Is based on the bi-annual 
ARTbibliographles MODERN, which 
covers literature • on post-1800 art 
published since 1972, and thus studies 
relating tq pre-European' contact 
cultures only are excluded, as are those 
which are * qpthropologicfll or 
ethnological." 

Since the study of the subject is 
almost entirely in the hands of 
anthropologists, except in the United 
States, where a number of academic art 
historians have made It their field of 
specialization, this Immediately places 
a serious Htnitation bn the material 
ncluded. Nevertheless, the subject 
index lists eleven entries under 
anthropological studies". Likewise, 
■ the arbitrary- choice of 1800 ad a 
terminus a .quo poses problems, 
specially in the case of Africa, which 
accounts for over half the total number 


numbers -which ; make them 
undependable. 

There is no reference to D. C. 


is that the volume contains no list of 
journals consulted. These appear to 
have been mainly art magazines such as 
African Arts (which must havepnnted 
some 500 articles between 1972 and 
1979: one would like to know the basis 
on which the abstractors made their 
selection), American Indian . Art, 
Antique Collector, Arts of Asia, Arts 
Review, The Connoisseur (with some 
curious omissions), and UNESCO 
Courier. Africa Tervuren, Arts 
d'Afrique Noire and Objets et Monde 
all appear to have been passed over, 
although the introduction states that 
"items from all over the world” are 
included. Indeed, a Finnish art 

^ urna!, Taide, provides the one entry 
r Sir Edmund Leach. As regards 
books, among the many omissions are 
five volumes on African art with colour 
photographs published at various times 
during the period bv ABC D6cor, 
Paris, and also L6vi-Strauss's most 
important and beautifully illustrated 
study of Pacific North-West Coast art, 
La vole des Masques'/ " ' 

' But the computer can no more think 
for itself than the typewriter can spell. 
What is lacking here is the benefit of 
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S,. ' 'F^Mheir general Ignorance of 
me subject is revealed by their listing 
ki? e l S “kingdom and tribe", their 
belief that the Kuba royal statues “fitet 
became known in Europe , . . lit : . > 
■St^V and their failure : to 
th6 relations between Kpba 
;■ or Sande and.Bundu. 

require that ; they ; 'be cross- 
do Kakongo 1 and 

jjB STKiBfas 

- e - e P t *jW- Furthermore,. . the 

i 5ii<J 0r i. an ^ - tWWf indexes contain 
!?!?peJt ; names ! j Jiij&nte* 


much of it was of greater substance, 
than this bibliography would give one 

to believe. L 

In Vie Maori: Heirs of Tone (128pp. 
Orbls. £10. 0 85613 343 4) David Lewis 
teUs the story of these creative, warlike 
people from their origins until the 
nineteenth century, when the 
Europeans arrived, He shows how all 
aspects of Maori ' life - were 

interconnected: the gods were believed 
to be related to tbe people, and even 
trees had souls. War was commonplace 


theff songs and their art, by turns 

' sensuous, and fierce . joypus^nd t regie 

for m an integral pint offals book.which 
! is ■richly? muSrat?d ' with . fh? 
' phptogr a^hsdf Wpfftpr; Forman. 
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Administrative 

Assistants 

Brussels/ Luxembourg 

The Commission of the European Communities is organising an 
open competition, based on qualifications and tests, to draw up a 
reserve list of Administrative Assistants for work in Records. 

The work will primarily involve the setting up of Records files; 
classifying and filing of documents; helping staff in the location of 
documents and files; and, where applicable, co-ordinating incoming 
and outgoing mail. 

Candidates, male or female, musr;— 

• have been born before 30June 1962 and after 30 June 1952 

• have a good standard of education — a minimum of 2 GCE ’A 1 levels 
or 3 Scottish Higher passes 

• have at least two years' professional experience, or a certificate in 
Records work 

• have a thorough knowledge of one Community language (Danish, 
Dutch, English, French, German, Greek or Italian) and a satisfactory 
knowledge of another of these languages 

• be a national of one of the Member States of the Communities 
Posts will be In Brussels or possibly in Luxembourg. 

For further details nnd the obligatory application form please write, 
on a postcard preferably, quoting COM/B/342, to: 

Information Office of the European Communities 
20 Kensington Palace Gardens, LONDON W8 4QQ 
4 Cathedral Road, CARDIFF CF1 9SG 
7 Alva Street, EDINBURGH EH2 4PH 
Windsor House, 9/15 Bedford Street, BELFAST BT2 7EG. 
Commission of the European Communities 
Recruitment Division 
200, rue de la Lai 
B — 1049 Brussels. 

Closing date for receipt of completed applications: 30 SEPTEMBER 

982 The Commission 

k of the European Communities 
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DIVISION 

ParrmciBnl pul ot IwIHlms (IB horn 
par «Mk) Higher Ubraiy Exwuilve In 
fa EoonomJo ABalm Becflon. Verted 
duties hduda rashWrtno the 
eeoUon'e eM de lfad m Mortal end In- 
rte*a a wrlde mnoe ol pwtodknle end 
anqUrtae. The euccawM candidate 
vd atao be expected to partldpata to 
fa hput ol malarial tor the computer 
baaed Pariuneniary On-Line informs- 
ton Service. 

Candldatoa imrt be quel mod Lfcm- 
riaju end have qualftcaltona In Bco- 
nondca et laart to 'A* level standard, or 
relevant oxpartence. Eepaitaflca of 
computer-baaed Wormertoo retrieval 
ayatame *n advantage. Bataiy: WOO 
-£5422 p.a. . 

Apply for appfloatton form, and 
further Information fa EetaMah* 
mania Offloe, House of Comtoona, 
London 8 WLA 0 AA,Tel 01 - 2198*44 
(loan - 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
LIBRARY 

2 Library ExscuHvm are required 
lor lhe Computer and TedhnloaJ 
Services Section at the House ol 
Commons Library to Index 
material hr Polls - The Par- 
Kamentary On-Line Information 
System. 

Candidates preferably aged 22- 
36 must have library qualHloa- 
Uons, and a general knowledge 
ot, and Intereel in Parliamentary 
publications and proceedings, 


ol computer-based Information 
retrieval and indexing will be an 
advantage, but lull training In the 
use ot Polls lor both Indexing and 
retrieval will be given. Salary: 
£6610 £8787 p.a. 

For turthar- detalla and ap- 

S haft on tom aftpty to Eatab- 
ih marts Office, House ol 
Commons, London 8W1A 
OAA. Tali 01-219 6644 (10am r 
4pm). , *; 
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At a vert (ow cost you can' reach thousands of renders In 
libraries arid universities throughput the world.* 

TromSebteirtbef 3; there willbearie wcj^siD^ 
on the back png? rif the entitled NEW BOORS, THiis * 

.section will provide publishers .with M excellent : ppppr? 
tunlty to list books With small promotiorial bqdgits for ati 
.little as. {4.50*5 -. : fa ■ ; - i *. 
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